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ABSTRACT 


Prompted  by  the  diversity  in  both  the  theoretical  and  research 
literature  pertaining  to  the  self-concept,  this  study  attempted  to 
synthesize  the  basic  postulates  of  self-concept  theory  and  to 
delineate  the  implications  of  the  synthesis  for  research  and  education* 
Literature  used  as  the  basis  for  the  synthesis  was  drawn  from  three 
major  fields:  psychoanalysis,  social  psychology,  and  phenomenology. 

The  synthesis  was  organized  around  four  themes  which  appeared 
in  the  literature  reviewed.  The  first  three  themes  dealt  with  the 
nature  of  the  mature  self-concept:  Self-Consistency,  Social  Inter¬ 
action  and  the  Self,  and  Self-Evaluation.  The  fourth  theme,  The 
Development  of  the  Self-Concept,  dealt  specifically  with  the  growing 
self-concept  as  it  relates  to  child  development. 

The  hypotheses  proposed  in  the  synthesis  may  be  summarized  in 
several  statements: 

1.  The  self-concept  is  the  conscious  perceptions  one  has  of 
himself  plus  his  judgement  of  himself  based  on  those  perceptions. 

2.  The  self-concept  affects  perception  in  that  only  those 
experiences  which  are  consistent  with  these  self-concepts  are 
consciously  perceived. 

3.  Social  interaction  is  related  to  the  self-concept  in  two 

ways:  firstly,  the  self-concept  is  made  up  of  reflected  appraisals 


, 


and,  secondly,  one's  self-concept,  because  it  affects  behavior, 
affects  the  appraisals  of  the  self  by  others. 

4.  One's  self-evaluation  or  self-judgement  consists  of  two 

parts:  one's  self-evaluation  in  comparison  with  others;  and 

one's  self-evaluation  in  comparison  with  one's  self-ideal. 

5.  The  individual  who  knows  and  accepts  himself  is  more  able 
to  accept  others, 

6.  The  self-concept  is  learned  not  innate. 

7.  The  self-concept  functions  from  its  onset  at  whatever  level 
of  development  has  been  reached. 

8.  Initial  contact  with  a  situation  strongly  influences  the 
self-concept  developed  in  relation  to  that  situation. 

9.  Self -perceptions  and  evaluations,  once  developed,  are  per¬ 
sistent.  Change  in  the  self-concept  is  resisted  due  to  its  self¬ 
reinforcing  nature. 

10.  The  self-concept  follows  a  sequential  developmental  pattern 
beginning  as  a  gross  differentiation  of  the  'self'  from  the  'not- 
self',  and  concluding  in  an  organized  body  of  conscious  perceptions 
and  evaluations, 

11.  Communication  provides  the  medium  for  the  development  of 
self-identity  and  specific  self-perception. 

A  limited  investigation  of  the  research  literature  revealed  two 
major  research  techniques:  direct  and  projective.  The  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments  used  results  in  an  inconclusive  body  of  findings.  More  research 


to  explore  the  basic  postulates  of  self-concept  theory  and  to  verify 
research  technique  is  needed. 

The  proposition  that  a  child’s  self-concept  affects  his  behavior 
is  important  for  education  in  two  ways:  first,  it  means  that  under¬ 
standing  a  child's  behavior  is  dependent  on  understanding  his  self- 
concept;  and,  second,  effective  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  child,  both 
present  and  future,  is  dependent  on  accurate  self-perception  and  on 
self-acceptance.  Thus,  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  is  to 
aid  the  child  in  developing  a  healthy  attitude  of  self-knowledge  and 
self-acceptance,  which  would  necessitate  changes  in  educational 
organization,  teaching  methodology,  and  teacher  education. 

The  study  of  self-concept  theory  will  lead  to  profound  changes 
in  educational  theory  and  practice. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 


The  Problem 

Each  of  us  has  a  self-concept,  an  idea  of  himself  as  a  separate 
entity  about  which  he  holds  certain  attitudes  and  feelings.  No  matter 
how  certain  we  are  of  our  own  self-hood,  defining  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  'self-concept'  or  delineating  its  boundaries  is  dif¬ 
ficult  . 

As  Moustakas  has  said,  it  is  much  easier  to  feel  self  than  to 
define  self  (Allport,  1961,  p.  137). 

The  literature  pertaining  to  the  self-concept  comes  from  a 
variety  of  fields  of  study  and  contains  many  discrepancies.  Much  of 
the  diversity  in  the  theoretical  literature  results  from  the  difficulty 
in  defining  the  terms  being  used.  Terms  such  as  'ego',  'self',  and 
'proprium'  are  used  by  some  writers  to  refer  to  the  same  construct,  and 
by  other  writers  to  refer  to  different  ideas.  Because  of  its  basis  in 
theory,  the  research  literature  is  equally  diverse  and  difficult  to 
interpret . 

Thus,  this  investigation  attempted  to  reconcile  some  of  the 
diverse  theoretical  positions.  The  investigation  took  the  form  of  a 
synthesis,  the  purpose  of  which  was  threefold:  (1)  to  isolate  the 
main  aspects  of  theories  relating  to  the  self-concept  and  to  compare 
and  contrast  their  major  propositions;  (2)  to  organize  these  major 
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ideas  into  a  logical  framework;  and  (3)  to  state  the  theory  in  behav¬ 
ioral  terms,  indicating  some  of  the  implications  for  research  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Significance  of  the  Study 

Jersild  (1952)  has  said: 

.  .  ,  The  most  important  task  for  child  psychology  and  education  is 
to  find  out  how  the  educational  program  from  nursery  school  through 
college  might  help  the  growing  person  to  understand  and  accept 
himself  (p ,  2) . 

The  well-being  of  individuals  within  a  society  and  the  health  of 
society  as  a  whole  have  traditionally  been  concerns  of  educators. 

Aiding  in  the  development  of  happy,  healthy  individuals  who  contribute 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live  and  who  successfully  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  changing  world  has  been  the  goal  of  every  educational 
system.  Jersild  is  only  one  of  many  educators  today  who  express  con¬ 
cern  for  the  "countless  numbers  of  youngsters  who  are  using  and  enjoying 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  resources  (p.  7)."  They  feel  that  the 
individual  can  only  develop  and  use  his  resources  for  his  own  happiness 
and  for  the  well-being  of  society  by  developing  realistic  attitudes  of 
self-acceptance.  Jersild  says  that  the  school  is  second  only  to  the 
home  in  aiding  children  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Recent  moves  in  education  toward  individualized  and  person¬ 
alized  instruction  represent  an  attempt  by  educators  to  construct  a 
learning  environment  which  serves  the  educational  needs  of  each  child. 
Attempts  to  organize  the  school  program  so  that  each  child  may 
learn  more  about  himself,  about  his  environment,  and  about 
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others  have  resulted  in  organizational  plans  such  as  team  teaching  and 
materials  such  as  individualized  learning  programs.  Whether  these  new 
materials  and  organizational  plans  meet  the  objectives  set  forth  by 
Jersild,  that  of  aiding  the  child  in  gaining  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  himself,  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  difficulty  results  partly  from 
the  lack  of  clear  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  'self-understanding* 
and  'self-acceptance'  and  partly  from  the  lack  of  evaluative  tools 
needed  for  such  an  assessment. 

How  can  the  educational  program  from  kindergarten  to  college 
help  the  individual  to  understand  and  accept  himself?  Before  we  can 
begin  to  answer  this  question  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  self- 
concept  and  its  operation  in  behavior.  We  need  to  devise  means  of 
accurately  assessing  the  self-concept  and  how  it  grows  and  changes 
before  we  can  decide  if  the  school  can  play  a  role  in  its  development 
and  what  that  role  might  be. 

Writers  from  fields  other  than  education  also  express  a  concern 
for  the  individual’s  need  to  know  and  accept  himself.  Allport  (1961) 
says  that  self-knowledge  and  self-acceptance  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  healthy  and  mature  personality.  He  lists  six  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  mentally  healthy  adult,  five  of  which  relate  directly 
to  the  self-concept  (ch.  12): 

1.  The  extension  of  the  self 

2.  Warm  relating  of  the  self  to  others 

3.  Emotional  security  and  self-acceptance 

4.  Realistic  perception  of  one's  skills  and  roles 

5.  Self-objectification:  insight  and  humour 
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Horney  (1945)  describes  the  individual  who  can  successfully 
handle  problems  and  conflict  as  possessing  the  following  characteristics 
(pp .  25-26) : 

1.  He  is  more  aware  of  what  his  wishes  are. 

2.  He  has  a  better  knowledge  of  what  his  feelings  are. 

3.  He  is  more  able  to  recognize  a  conflict,  and  is  more  willing 

and  able  to  decide  among  alternatives. 

4.  He  is  more  able  and  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for 

making  a  decision. 

What  these  and  other  writers  agree  upon  is  that  self-knowledge 
and  self-understanding  are  acquired  or  learned.  No  individual  is  born 
with  the  ability  to  understand  himself;  he  must  learn  this  as  he  grows. 
What  role  the  school  plays  in  this  aspect  of  learning,  what  effect  the 
child's  experiences  in  school  will  have  on  his  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  himself  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  Procedure 

To  synthesize  literature  from  a  variety  of  fields,  one  must  adopt 
a  method  of  organization  which  unifies  the  various  positions  without 
obscuring  the  unique  points  of  each.  In  this  investigation,  the  liter¬ 
ature  was  reviewed  and  a  synthesis  was  developed  around  four  themes. 

The  unique  contributions  of  the  writers  were  discussed  in  relation  to 
each  theme. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  themes,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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clarify  the  main  points  brought  out  and  their  relationship  to  one 
another. 

The  synthesis  was  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  areas  of 
research  and  research  methods,  and  for  delineating  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  implications  of  self-concept  theory. 


CHAPTER  II 


THEORIES  RELATING  TO  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SELF-CONCEPT 

The  synthesis  attempted  in  this  investigation  depended  heavily 
on  deriving  a  method  of  organization  directly  from  the  theoretical  lit¬ 
erature.  Before  presenting  the  method  of  organization  and  the  synthesis, 
it  was  felt  that  a  discussion  of  the  literature  was  necessary.  The 
presentation  in  this  chapter  of  the  theories  of  several  writers  serves 
as  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  synthesis  to  follow  in  Chapters  III  and 
IV.  The  purpose  of  the  review  was  not  to  present  a  comprehensive  eval¬ 
uation  of  all  related  literature  but,  rather  to  outline  the  theories  of 
a  representative  selection  of  writers,  paying  particular  attention  to 
their  discussions  concerning  the  self-concept.'*'  Many  of  the  concepts 
touched  upon  briefly  in  this  chapter  will  be  treated  more  thoroughly 
in  relation  to  other  topics  in  later  chapters. 

The  writers  chosen  for  discussion  are  representative  of  three 

areas  of  psychology:  psychoanalysis,  social  psychology,  and  phenom- 
2 

enology.  Because  the  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  flexible,  some  of 


In  several  instances  secondary  sources  were  used,  particularly 
in  relation  to  those  theorists  about  whom  much  has  been  written.  For 
example,  Freud  was  not  quoted  directly,  but  descriptions  of  his  theories 
were  taken  from  secondary  sources. 

2 

The  term  phenomenology  was  used  here  as  a  means  of  grouping 
those  theorists  whose  main  concern  is  the  individual's  behavior  in  the 
world  as  he  perceives  it. 
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the  writers  selected  would  properly  fit  into  more  than  one  category. 

For  this  reason  several  theories  were  discussed  independent  of  a  cat¬ 
egory. 

The  description  of  each  of  the  theories  was  centered  around  the 
definitions  used  by  the  writer,  the  assumptions  on  which  the  theory  was 
based,  and  the  major  contributions  made  by  the  writer  to  the  body  of 
literature. 

William  James 

James  (1950)  writing  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  seems  to  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  much  of  the  more  recent  literature  on  self-con¬ 
cept.  In  his  two  volume  work.  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  he  devotes 
one  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  self-consciousness  in  which  he  proposes 
several  ideas  which  were  later  expanded  upon  by  other  writers. 

James  defines  the  self  in  this  way:  "In  the  widest  possible 
sense  ...  a  man’s  self  is  the  sum  total  of  all  he  can  call  his  .  .  . 
(p.  291)."  This  definition,  though  too  broad  to  be  very  useful,  has 
several  subtle  implications.  First,  by  using  the  word  ’can’,  James 
seems  to  be  saying  that  though  a  man’s  self  may  be  part  of  his  conscious 
being,  this  need  not  be  necessarily  so.  The  self  is  made  up  of  all  that 
the  individual  consciously  calls  his  own  plus  all  those  things  which 
could  become  conscious. 

The  definition  also  suggests  that  there  may  be  many  selves,  that 
the  self-concept  is  a  composite  of  many  self-feelings  rather  than  a 
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single  psychological  construct.  For  example,  my  dreams,  my  friends,  and 
my  clothes  can  all  be  called  'mine'  and  according  to  James’s  definition 
are  then  part  of  the  'sum  total'  called  'self'.  James  expands  on  this 
idea.  He  discusses  three  constituents  of  the  self:  the  material  self, 
made  up  of  body,  clothes,  immediate  family  and  surroundings;  the  social 
self  which  is  essentially  recognition  from  others;  and  the  spiritual 
self,  one's  inner  subjective  being.  He  says  the  spiritual  self  is  the 
central  part  of  the  self  and  is  felt  rather  than  perceived  directly.  He 
defines  this  spiritual  self  as  the  active  element  in  the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  also  makes  a  distinction  between  the  objective  self, 
that  which  separates  the  'self'  from  the  'not-self',  and  the  subjective 
self,  that  which  is  actively  perceiving  the  objective  self. 

James  says  that  in  viewing  one's  self  as  an  object  separate  from 
the  not-self,  feelings  of  self-complacency  or  self-dissatisfaction  arise. 

He  says  that  these  kinds  of  self-feelings  are  provoked  by  one's  actual 
successes  or  failures.  Thus,  he  uses  the  term  'Empirical  Me'  indicating 
that  the  self-concept  results  from  active  'testing  out'  in  the  environment. 

Conflicts  can  develop  as  a  result  of  self-feelings  which  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one's  ideals  for  himself.  The  smaller  the  discrepancy  be- 

3 

tween  one's  feelings  and  one's  self-ideal,  the  less  the  conflict. 

Another  concept  James  discusses  is  self-identity.  We  each  have 


James  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differentiation  between  self- 
knowledge  and  self-acceptance.  He  combines  both  ideas  in  one  term, 
self-feeling . 
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a  sense  of  personal  sameness  or  continuity  which  exists  as  a  feeling  not 

a  fact.  Each  one  recognizes  that  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  yesterday, 

even  though  his  relationship  to  the  environment  may  have  changed.  This 

idea  may  have  relevance  for  research  on  memory  and  the  self-concept. 

In  summarizing  his  ideas,  James  says: 

The  consciousness  of  self  involves  a  stream  of  thought,  each  part 
of  which  (as  'I')  can: 

1.  remember  those  which  went  before,  and  know  the  things  they  knew. 

2.  emphasize  and  care  paramountly  for  certain  ones  among  them,  as 
'me',  and  appropriate  these  to  the  rest  (p.  400). 

Briefly,  James  main  ideas  are  that: 

1.  The  self  is  or  can  be  conscious. 

2.  The  self  is  made  up  of  many  constituents. 

3.  Two  aspects  of  the  self  are  the  objective  self  (the  'me* 
versus  the  'not-me')  and  the  subjective  self  (that  active  element 
in  the  stream  of  consciousness  which  reflects  on  the  objective 

’  me ’ ) . 

4.  Self-feelings  are  provoked  by  actual  successes  or  failures. 

5.  Conflicts  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  discrepancy  between 
one’s  self-feelings  and  one’s  ideal-self. 

6.  Memory  plays  a  role  in  the  development  of  personal  identity 
or  continuity. 

Psychoanalysts 


Freud's  writings  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
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self  and  its  possible  make  up.  Many  theorists  elaborated  on  his  work 
while  others  developed  opposing  theories.  This  discussion,  of  the  views 
of  psychoanlysis  regarding  the  self  begins  with  an  outline  of  Freud's 
ideas,  and  continues  with  descriptions  of  the  changes  and  new  ideas 
proposed  by  Jung  and  Horney. 

Freud.  Freud  hypothesized  a  personality  structure  with  three 
major  systems:  the  id,  the  ego,  and  the  super-ego  (Hall  and  Lindzey, 
1957,  ch.  2).  Freud  does  not  seem  to  use  the  terms  'self'  or  'self- 
concept'  however,  he  does  discuss  several  ideas  previously  proposed  by 
James . 

Freud  assumes  that  the  personality  is  biologically  based  in  the 
id.  This  instinctive  biological  force  is  set  at  birth  and  is  the  basis 
for  the  ego  and  super-ego.  When  the  baby  comes  in  contact  with  an  envi¬ 
ronment  which  resists  his  biological  urges,  the  ego  develops  as  a  media¬ 
tor  between  biological  needs  and  the  means  available  for  fulfilling  them. 
Though  Freud  does  not  specifically  mention  self-or-ego  awareness,  one 
might  assume  this  to  develop  as  part  of  the  structure  of  the  ego. 

As  the  child  grows  with  the  guidance  of  adults,  he  develops  a 
super-ego  or  an  'other'  within  himself.  The  child  incorporates  the 
attitudes,  guidelines,  and  restrictions  of  others  into  his  own  person¬ 
ality  and  accepts  them  as  his  own.  Behavior,  then,  is  a  result  of  the 
balance  achieved  among  the  biological  drives  of  the  id,  the  controlling 
but  'id-serving'  ego,  and  the  internalized  social  controls  represented  by 
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the  super-ego.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  self  has  three  components,  one 
biologically  based,  one  based  on  interaction  with  the  environment,  and 
one  socially  based. 

Freud  contributed  much  through  his  discussions  of  the  subconscious. 
Behavior  can  be  influenced  by  factors  of  which  the  individual  is  not 
aware.  Freud  felt  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  subconscious  could  never 
be  retrieved  and  become  conscious.  However,  some  of  the  factors  in  the 
subconscious  could  become  conscious  because  they  exist  in  a  state  of 
preconsciousness.  Analysis  involves  drawing  into  the  conscious  that 
which  is  preconscious .  "Ideas  and  memories  are  summoned  from  the  pre- 
conscious  to  help  the  person  adjust  to  the  situation  confronting  him 
(Hall,  1954,  p.  57)."  For  these  ideas  to  become  conscious,  language  is  a 
vital  tool.  "In  order  for  ideas  or  memories  to  become  conscious,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  associated  with  language  (p.  56)." 

Freud  focussed  the  attention  of  psychologists  on  the  early  years 
of  an  individual's  life.  He  contended  that  many  psychological  disorders 
resulted  from  pressures  during  the  early,  formative  years.  "...  the 
earlier  an  apperception,  the  greater  its  controlling  effect  on  the 
present  (Brown,  1964,  p,  31)."  That  the  first  few  years  of  an  individ¬ 
ual's  life  affected  his  personality  in  later  years  was  a  new  idea  in 
psychology . 

Jung .  Carl  Jung  held  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  Freud,  but  broke 
away  from  Freudian  psychology  over  the  stress  on  sexuality.  The  major 
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difference  between  Freud's  Psychoanalytic  Theory  and  Jung's  Analytic 
Theory  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  effects  of  past  experiences  on 
present  behavior.  Although  Jung  does  agree  that  past  experiences  affect 
behavior,  he  also  feels  that  the  goals  an  individual  sets  for  himself  or 
his  anticipation  of  the  future  affect  his  behavior.  "...  the  person 
lives  by  aims  as  well  as  by  causes  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1954,  p.  78)," 

Jung  writes  extensively  on  the  self  as  a  psychological  construct. 
The  self  is  unity,  unity  of  the  biological,  environmental  and  social 
forces  within  the  individual.  It  is  the  total  unity  of  the  self  toward 
which  all  men  strive. 

Before  the  self  emerges,  the  components  of  one's  personality  must 
be  fully  developed.  The  components  described  by  Jung  are  very  similar 
to  Freud's:  the  shadow  (id),  the  ego  (the  conscious  mind,  responsible 
for  one's  feeling  of  identity  and  continuity),  and  the  persona  (the 
super-ego,  a  mask  worn  in  response  to  the  demands  of  social  convention 
and  tradition)  (Evans,  1964) .  The  self  emerges  only  when  a  balance  exists 
among  the  various  aspects  of  the  personality.  Its  emergence  does  not 
occur  until  middle  adulthood.  The  goal  toward  which  each  individual 
strives  is  self-actualization  which  is  defined  as:  "[the]  fullest,  most 
complete  differentiation  and  harmonious  blending  of  all  aspects  of  man's 
total  personality  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957,  p.  90)." 

Jung's  theory  is  that  man's  behavior  is  directed  toward  achieving 
unity  and  growth  of  the  self,  and  that  self-understanding  is  essential  to 
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understanding  and  controlling  the  environment. 

Self-understanding  comes  about  when  one  draws  into  awareness 

those  things  which  were  previously  unconscious. 

.  .  .  Modern  man  can  know  himself  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  become 
conscious  of  himself — a  capacity  largely  dependent  on  environmental 
conditions,  the  drive  for  knowledge  and  control  of  which  neces¬ 
sitated  or  suggested  certain  modifications  of  his  original  instinc¬ 
tive  tendencies  (Jung,  1958,  p.  80). 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  The  Undiscovered  Self  (1958),  Jung 
states:  "I  am  .  .  .  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  individual  human 

being — that  infinitesimal  unit  on  whom  the  world  depends  .  .  .  (p.  113)." 

Horney .  Brown,  in  his  book  Freud  and  the  Past  Freudians  (1964), 
discusses  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  theories  of  Karen 
Horney  and  those  of  Freud.  She  subscribes  to  Freud's  ideas  on  the  levels 
of  consciousness  and  essentially  agrees  that  the  structure  of  the  person¬ 
ality  is  biologically  based.  Unlike  Freud,  she  is  more  closely  aligned 
with  Jung  in  her  views  of  personality  as  an  open  system.  She  believes 
that  behavior  need  not  necessarily  be  grounded  in  past  experiences  or 
inherited  characteristics.  The  individual's  environment  may  stimulate 
behavior  which  has  no  prior  'cause'. 

Horney  differs  from  Freud  and  Jung  in  one  major  respect:  her 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  socio-cultural  environment  as  a  factor 
in  determining  behavior.  Personality  conflicts  and  neuroses  are  not  only 
defined  in  a  specific  cultural  contest,  but  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
the  conflict  are  culturally  determined  (Horney,  1945,  ch.  1).  The  manner 
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in  which  an  individual  handles  conflict  is  also  learned  within  a  cultural 
context.  His  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  personal  conflicts  depends  on 
his  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  himself.  Horney  lists  four  character¬ 
istics  of  the  individual  who  can  handle  conflict  effectively  (p,  24). 

The  individual  must: 

1.  be  aware  of  what  his  wishes  are 

2.  know  what  his  feelings  are 

3.  recognize  a  conflict — be  willing  and  able  to  decide  among 

alternatives 

4.  be  willing  and  able  to  accept  the  consequences  of  making  a 

decision. 

All  of  these  things  are  learned  in  a  social  situation. 

Since  the  relation  to  others  and  the  attitude  toward  the  self  cannot 
be  separated  from  one  another,  the  contention  .  .  .  that  one  or  the 
other  of  these  is  the  most  important  factor  ...  is  not  tenable 
(p.  47). 

Though  Horney  does  not  discuss  the  self  directly,  nor  give  a  con¬ 
cise  definition  of  self,  she  does  imply  that  self-awareness,  self-knowl¬ 
edge  and  self-acceptance  are  learned  in  the  sense  that  a  baby  has  no 
awareness  of  himself.  She  defines  self-esteem  as  realistic  self-assess¬ 
ment  but  does  not  elaborate  (Horney,  1939),  and  she  uses  the  Freudian 
terminology  (id,  ego,  and  super-ego) . 

Horney,  like  Freud,  believes  the  experiences  in  the  early  years 
of  a  person’s  life  form  lasting  impressions. 

The  person  who  is  likely  to  become  neurotic  is  one  who  has 
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experienced  the  culturally  determined  difficulties  in  an  accented 
form,  mostly  through  the  medium  of  childhood  experiences  .  .  . 
(Horney,  1937,  p.  289). 

Horney,  throughout  her  writings,  stresses  the  influence  of  the 
socio-cultural  environment  of  the  individual's  self-concept. 

Social .Psychology 

Horney  was  concerned  with  the  influence  of  social  interaction  on 
the  individual.  Social  Psychology  is  the  study  of  this  social  inter¬ 
action,  its  effects  on  the  individual  participants,  and  the  effects  of 
one  individual's  behavior  on  the  actions  and  reactions  of  others  in  the 
interaction  situation. 

Three  writers  were  chosen  for  discussion  in  this  section. 
Sullivan,  like  Freud  and  Horney,  was  involved  in  counselling  adults  with 
personality  problems,  and  wrote  several  books  based  on  his  observations 
in  counselling  situations.  George  Herbert  Mead,  who  lectured  on  social 
philosophy  as  well  as  social  psychology,  did  not  publish  any  books 
during  his  life  time.  However,  his  lectures  were  edited  and  published 
posthumously.  These  publications  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  theories.  The  third  writer,  Cooley,  reinforced  many  of 
Mead's  ideas,  his  discussions  centering  mainly  around  his  concept  of 
the  'looking-glass'  self. 

Sullivan .  Brown  (1964)  describes  Sullivan's  view  as: 

.  .  .  The  completest  statement  by  a  psychiatrist  of  the  views  of  the 
modern  school  of  social  psychology,  which  regards  the  self  as 
being  made  up  of  the  reflected  appraisals  of  others  and  the  roles 
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it  has  to  play  in  a  given  society  (p.  165) . 

In  his  interpersonal  theory  of  psychiatry,  Sullivan  maintains 
that  it  is  not  the  behavior  of  an  individual  which  is  the  unit  of  study 
but  rather  the  interpersonal  situation.  Mullah/,  who  studied  and  wrote 
extensively  about  Sullivan's  theories,  describes  the  idea  this  way: 

"»  .  .  it  is  not  a  person  as  an  isolated  and  self-contained  entity  that 
one  is  studying,  but  a  situation,  an  interpersonal  situation,  composed 
of  two  or  more  people  (p.  122)." 

Thus  Sullivan's  views  on  the  self  are  discussed  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  interpersonal  interaction. 

Sullivan  defines  self  this  way.  "The  self  may  be  said  to  be 
made  up  of  reflected  appraisals  (Sullivan,  1947,  p.  10)."  Mullahy 
elaborates  on  this  idea,  "...  the  child  experiences  himself  and 
appraises  himself  in  terms  of  what  the  parents  and  others  close  to  him 
manifest  (Mullahy,  1967,  p.  593)." 

To  clarify  his  definition  of  the  self,  Sullivan  states: 

[The  self  is]  an  exceedingly  important,  as  it  were,  secondary 
dynamism,  which  is  purely  the  product  of  interpersonal  experience 
arising  from  anxiety  encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  the  satisfaction 
of  general  and  zonal  needs  (Sullivan,  1953,  p.  164). 


The  self-system  thus  is  an  organization  of  educative  experiences 
called  into  being  by  the  necessity  to  avoid  or  minimize  incidents 
of  anxiety  (p.  165). 

Sullivan,  then,  sees  social  interaction  as  affecting  the  self- 
concept  in  two  ways;  first,  it  provides  the  me chanism  by  which  self¬ 


awareness  can  develop,  and  second,  it  affects  the  content  of  one's 
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self-appraisal.  Sullivan  calls  the  combination  of  self-awareness  and 
self-appraisal  the  self-system. 

Much  of  what  Sullivan  writes  deals  with  the  operation  of  the 
self-system. 

.  .  .  Not  only  does  the  self  become  the  custodian  of  awareness,  but 
when  anything  spectacular  happens  that  is  not  welcome  to  the  self, 
not  sympathetic  to  the  self  dynamism,  anxiety  appears  .  .  .  (Sul¬ 
livan,  1947,  p.  10), 

This  anxiety  serves  to  focus  attention  or  perception  in  such  a  way  that 
information  which  is  incongruous  with  the  self-concept  is  excluded. 
Sullivan's  idea  is  described  by  Hall  and  Lindzey  (1957)  in  their  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  theory. 

.  .  ,  It  [the  self-system]  excludes  information  which  is  incongruous 
with  its  organization  and  fails  thereby  to  profit  from  experience 
(p,  139). 


.  .  .  The  self-system  .  .  .  ' is  the  principle  stumbling  block  to 

favourable  changes  in  personality'  .  ,  .  (p.  139). 

Sullivan  uses  the  term  'selective  inattention'  to  denote  the 

mechanism  by  which  the  self  resists  change.  Selective  inattention  is  a 

process  in  which  the  individual  refuses  awareness  of  an  experience,  thus 

the  experience  becomes  preconscious .  The  self  is  organized  such  that 

it  selectively  ignores  experiences  which  would  lead  to  disorganization. 

What  maintains  the  self  in  this  relatively  fixed  form  is  the  fact 
that  any  experience  which  threatens  to  disrupt  or  conflict  with  its 
organization  provokes  anxiety  and  leads  to  behavior  calculated  to 
nullify  its  significance  (Brown,  1964),  p.  170). 

Because  it  serves  to  focus  perception,  the  self-system  affects 
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many  other  aspects  of  behavior,  Mullahy  states:  "actions  including 
thinking,  phantasy,  emotions,  and  feeling,  if  they  occur  within  self- 
awareness,  must  conform  to  the  characteristics  of  the  self  (Mullahy, 
1967,  p.  592)," 

This  particular  idea,  that  behvaior  is  influenced  by  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  self-concept,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research. 

One  area  of  behavior  affected  by  self-concept  is  relations  with 
others.  Mullahy  says:  "...  one  respects  oneself  and  as  one  respects 
oneself  so  he  can  respect  others  (Mullahy,  1947,  p.  121), 

Thus,  the  self-concept  enters  the  interpersonal  situation  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  reactions  or  appraisals  of  others  influence  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  self-concept;  and  second,  the  self-concept  affects  the 
individual’s  reaction  to  others. 

Sullivan  writes  extensively  about  the  development  of  the  self¬ 
system.  Some  of  his  ideas  will  be  discussed  here  and  others  in  a  later 
chapter  dealing  directly  with  development.  "The  peculiarity  of  the 
self-dynamism  is  that  as  it  grows  it  functions,  in  accordance  with  its 
state  of  development,  right  from  the  start  (Sullivan,  1947,  p.  9)." 

Thus,  some  of  the  processes  mentioned  above  may  operate  from 
the  onset  of  self-awareness.  This  may  mean  that  change  is  less  likely 
as  the  individual  grows  older  and  the  function  becomes  more  fully 
established,  which  leads  to  another  important  idea.  "Throughout  life 
.  .  .  he  will  carry  the  attitudes  toward  himself  he  learned  in  early 
life  (Mullahy,  1967,  p.  593)."  As  with  Freud  and  Horney,  Sullivan  is 
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concerned  with  the  effects  of  experiences  during  early  childhood  on 
aspects  of  personality  in  later  life. 

Mead .  Unlike  Freud,  Horney  and  Sullivan,  Mead’s  theory  was  not 
the  result  of  extensive  experience  in  counselling  adults.  Essentially, 
Mead  was  a  social  philosopher  whose  theories  on  social  psychology 
developed  out  of  a  need  to  explain  human  behavior.  Many  of  his  ideas 
are  similar  to  Sullivan’s. 

For  Mead,  the  self  is  unique  because  of  its  reflexive  nature. 

".  .  .  self  has  the  characteristic  that  it  is  an  object  to  itself  (Mead, 
1956,  p.  199)."  The  self  can  turn  back  upon  its  own  structure,  unlike 
the  body  which  cannot  be  aware  of  itself.  This  implies  that  the  self 
is  a  conscious  process.  However,  Mead  does  state  that  some  things  take 
place  in  experience  without  taking  place  in  relation  to  the  self  and 
conversely  that  some  activities  in  which  we  are  totally  involved  take 
place  without  awareness  of  self,  though  the  self  is  '  in  back’  of  the 
activity.  He  does  not  elaborate  on  these  ideas  except  to  say  that: 

".  .  .  the  organism  cannot  experience  (biological  or  inner  functioning) 
as  its  own — does  not  realize  the  experience  as  its  own  until  a  self  has 
arisen  (Mead,  1956,  p.  41)." 

Similar  to  Sullivan,  Mead  also  sees  the  self  as  made  up  of 

’reflected  appraisals'.  The  self  is  essentially  a  social  structure 

which  has  its  base  in  social  experiences. 

.  .  .  A  self  can  arise  only  where  there  is  a  social  process  (Mead, 
1956,  p.  42). 
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.  .  .  The  human  self  arises  through  its  ability  to  take  the  attitude 
of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs  (p.  38). 

Through  interacting  with  others,  the  individual  develops  the  ability  to 

step  outside  himself  and  look  back  upon  himself  as  an  object.  The 

’others’  are  initially  specific,  but  as  the  child  grows  they  become 

more  generalized.  Social  interaction,  then,  provides  the  mechanism  by 

which  an  individual  becomes  conscious  of  himself  as  an  individual. 

Vital  to  the  growth  of  self-awareness  is  the  use  of  language. 

"The  importance  of  what  we  term  ’communication’  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  provides  a  form  of  behavior  in  which  the  organism  or  individual  may 
become  an  object  to  himself  (p.  203)." 

It  is  through  the  use  of  significant  symbols  that  the  individual 
carries  on  internalized  conversations  and  is  able  to  objectify  the  self. 
Strauss,  in  his  introduction  to  Mead’s  writing  says:  "Self-reflex¬ 
ibility  is  dependent  upon  language  (p.  xxi)." 

The  self  is  not  an  object  or  a  place  but  a  process,  "Self  is 
not  so  much  a  substance  as  a  process  in  which  the  conversation  of 
gestures  has  been  internalized  within  an  organic  form  (Mead,  1948, 
p.  178)."  It  is  a  process  which  can  turn  upon  itself  and  thus  be  aware 
of  itself.  Mead’s  description  of  the  self  as  a  process  implies  two  parts 
of  the  self:  a  subjective  self  which  is  the  actor,  and  an  objective 
self  of  which  the  actor  is  aware.  Mead  calls  the  subjective  self  the 
’I’,  and  the  objective  self  the  ’me'. 

Self-awareness  involves  memory.  The  ’me’  is  the  historical 
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that  is,  the  'me'  is  the  remembered  'I*.  "The  ’I'  of  this  moment  is 
present  in  the  ’me’  of  the  next  moment  (Mead,  1956,  p.  229),"  Thus, 
similar  to  Sullivan,  Mead  feels  that  memory  is  vital  to  the  development 
of  self-identity  or  self-continuity. 

The  'I'  as  actor  takes  the  same  or  similar  attitudes  toward  the 
’me*  as  do  the  'generalized  other'  of  the  individual's  experience.  The 
'me'  affects  the  actions  of  the  'I'  in  much  the  same  way  as  Freud's 
'ego'  and  'super  ego'  affected  the  actions  of  the  'id'.  "It  [the  'me'] 
determines  the  sorts  of  expression  which  can  take  place,  sets  the  stage, 
and  gives  the  cue  .  .  .  the  'me'  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  censor  (Mead, 
1956,  p.  238)."  The  'I'  is  the  impulse  tendency  and  the  'me'  is  the 
internalized  other.  Meltzer  (1967)  says  the  difference  between  Freud 
and  Mead  on  this  point  is  that  Freud's  id  and  super-ego  worked  against 
each  other,  whereas  Mead's  'I'  and  'me'  work  together. 

As  the  self  is  affected  by  the  attitudes  of  others,  so  it  in 
turn  affects  the  attitude  of  others,  "...  the  individual  not  only 
adjusts  himself  to  the  attitude  of  others  but  also  changes  the  attitude 
of  others  (Mead,  1948,  p.  179)." 

Because  an  individual  belongs  to  a  variety  of  different  social 

groups  and  the  attitudes  of  each  may  be  internalized,  Mead  hypothesizes 

that  a  person's  self-concept  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  self-concepts. 

We  carry  on  a  whole  series  of  different  relationships  to  different 
people . 


We  divide  ourselves  up  in  all  sorts  of  different  selves  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  acquaintances.  Normally  within  the  sort  of  community 
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as  a  whole  to  which  we  belong,  there  is  a  unified  self,  but  that 
can  be  broken  up  (Mead,  1956,  p.  207). 

Like  Sullivan,  Mead's  theory  on  the  self  and  its  operation  in 
behavior  leads  him  to  hypothesize  how  this  complex  structure  developed. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  this  will  be  included  in  another  chapter.  It 
is  enough  here  to  say  that  Mead  assigns  the  development  of  self  totally 
to  social  interaction. 


Cooley .  Before  leaving  the  section  on  Social  Psychology,  men¬ 
tion  must  be  made  of  Calvin  Cooley  whose  theory,  though  not  as  fully 
developed  as  Mead's,  supports  much  of  what  Mead  wrote.  He  says  that 
each  of  us  possesses  a  'reflected  or  looking-glass  self'  which  is  an 
internalized  social  referent. 

s  .  .  Social  reference  takes  the  form  of  a  somewhat  definite 
imagination  of  how  one's  self — that  is  any  idea  appropriated — appears 
in  a  particular  mind,  and  the  kind  of  self-feeling  one  has  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  attitude  toward  this  [appearance]  attributed  to  that 
other  mind  (Cooley,  1968,  p.  217). 

He  reinforces  Sullivan's  idea  of  the  'significant  other':  ".  .  .  the 
character  and  weight  of  that  other  in  whose  mind  we  see  ourselves, 
makes  all  the  difference  with  our  feeling  (p.  217)." 

Cooley  adds  to  what  Mead  and  Sullivan  have  said  by  describing 
three  components  of  the  self  (p.  217): 

1.  The  imagination  of  our  appearance  to  the  other  person. 

2.  The  imagination  of  his  judgement  of  that  appearance. 

3.  Self-feeling  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the  other 


two  factors. 
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Summary .  The  position  of  social  psychology  regarding  the  self 
may  be  summarized  in  several  points. 

1.  The  self  arises  as  a  result  of  interaction  with  others. 

Social  interaction  is  the  mechanism  by  which  self-awareness 
develops . 

2.  The  content  of  the  self-concept  (feelings,  attitudes,  values) 
is  the  result  of  the  individual  introjecting  the  attitudes  held 
by  others  toward  himself. 

3.  The  significance  of  the  ’other*  affects  the  degree  to  which, 
this  other  will  influence  the  individual's  concept  of  himself. 

4.  Not  only  does  interaction  with  others  influence  the  self, 
but  the  self  affects  the  individual’s  behavior  such  that  the 
interaction  situation  itself  is  changed.  Thus  the  attitudes  of 
others  affect  the  self  and  the  self  affects  the  attitudes  of  the 
other . 

5.  Language  plays  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  a 
self-concept  because  it  provides  the  mechanism  by  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  view  himself  objectively, 

6.  The  self  is  made  up  of  an  active  or  subjective  component  and 
a  passive  or  objective  component. 

Sherif  and  Cantril 

Though  Sherif  and  Cantril  hold  many  of  the  same  views  as  the 


social  psychologists,  there  appears  to  be  one  basic  difference.  They 
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view  the  self  in  a  much  broader  context.  Though  they  agree  that  social 
interaction  strongly  affects  the  self-concept  they  say  it  is  not  this 
alone  which  is  responsible  for  its  development.  They  ascribe  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  self  to  two  factors. 

No  ego  would  develop  in  him  through  maturation  if  it  were  not  for 
two  facts.  First,  the  fact  that  his  psychological  functioning  can 
take  place  on  a  conceptual  level  ....  Second,  ...  he  has  to 
live  in  a  lawfully  ordered  world  of  nature  where  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  their  products  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  regulating 
and  adapting  himself  (Sherif  and  Cantril,  1947,  p.  4). 

They  call  the  self  the  'ego'  which: 

.  .  .  Consists  of  many  attitudes  which  from  infancy  on  are  related  to 
the  delimited,  differentiated,  and  accumulating  "I',  'me'  and  'mine' 
experiences . 


Apart  from  the  constellation  of  these  ego-attitudes,  there  is  no 
such  entity  as  the  ego  (p.  4). 

The  self  is  an  organized  body  of  attitudes  which  define  the  individual 
for  himself : 

They  are  attitudes  that  define  and  qualify  an  individual's  relative 
standing  to  other  persons  or  to  institutions  in  some  more  or  less 
lasting  way.  They  are  attitudes  that  determine  the  more  or  less 
enduring  character  of  one's  personal  identity  with  the  values  and 
norms  incorporated  in  him  (p.  4). 

and  an  attitude  is  defined  in  this  way:  "an  attitude  .  .  .  denotes  a 
functional  state  of  readiness  which  determines  the  organism  to  react  in 
a  characteristic  way  (p.  17)."  Thus,  the  organized  body  of  attitudes 
which  makes  up  the  self  affects  the  individual's  behavior.  "The  ego  in 
its  various  capacities  enters  in  as  an  important  determinant  which  may 
color,  modify  or  alter  our  experiences  and  behavior  in  almost  any  sit¬ 
uation  (p .  117) , " 
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As  a  constellation  of  attitudes,  the  self  then  is  subject  to  the 
same  principles  which  govern  other  attitudes.  The  bulk  of  Sherif  and 
Cantril's  book  deals  with  a  review  of  the  research  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  on  attitude  and  attitude  formation,  and  relating  it  to  ego- 
attitudes,  Some  of  the  more  significant  points  they  make  in  relation 
to  the  research  are: 

1.  The  'frame  of  reference'  nature  of  ego-attitudes  results 
in  general  selectivity  of  perception  (similar  to  Sullivan's 
'selective  inattention')  which  generally  serves  to  reinforce  the 
attitude . 

2.  The  more  established  the  attitude,  the  more  lasting  its 
influence,  "The  more  well  established  the  anchorage  is,  the 
better  it  is  learned,  the  more  lasting  is  its  influence  likely 
to  be  (p .  42) * " 

3.  The  'frame  of  reference',  which  the  self-concept  provides, 
more  closely  matches  'reality'  when  the  situation  is  clear  cut 
and  well  structured.  The  more  ambigious  the  situation,  the  more 
the  organization  of  the  situation  is  influenced  by  internal 
feelings . 

Phenomenology 

The  term  phenomenology  will  be  used  here  to  refer  to  those 
theories  whose  prime  concern  is  the  phenomenological  sphere  or  action 
space  of  the  individual.  Baldwin, in  describing  the  theory  of  Lewin 
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says : 

.  .  .  The  psychological  environment  is  defined  as  the  environment 
that  the  person  perceives  or  believes  to  exist.  The  term  phenomenal 
environment  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  this  meaning  (Baldwin, 
1967,  p.  91). 

One  basic  proposition  of  phenomenology  is  that  each  individual 
views  the  world  in  a  different  way.  The  phenomenal  field  is  accepted 
by  the  individual  as  reality  and  he  operates  within  the  field  as  it  is 
perceived . 

Phenomenologis ts  view  the  self  as  one  differentiated  portion  of 
the  phenomenal  field.  Thus,  an  individual  operates  within  the  field  as 
he  perceives  it,  and  as  he  perceives  himself  operating  in  it. 

Theorists  who  will  be  discussed  within  this  category  tend  to 
approach  human  behavior  in  a  wholistic  way.  That  is,  they  view 
behavior  as  a  function  of  the  total  human  being  in  a  total  situation. 

The  theories  tie  together  environmental  factors,  individual  differences 
and  goal  striving  to  explain  individual  behavior.  Phenomenologists 
look  at  the  total  behavior  of  one  individual,  rather  than  one  aspect 
of  behavior  across  a  group  of  individuals. 

Adler.  Adler’s  Individual  Psychology  differs  from  Freudian 
Psychology  in  that  he,  like  Horney,  placed  emphasis  on  the  social 
forces  which  motivate  human  behavior.  Hall  and  Lindzey  (1957)  class 
Adler  as  a  social  psychologist.  However,  in  the  discussion  of  self- 
concept,  he  seems  more  closely  aligned  with  phenomenology  because  of 
his  emphasis  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual. 
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He  says  each  human  being  develops  a  unique  way  of  perceiving  him¬ 
self  and  his  world  and  this  'schema  of  apperception'  is  different  for 
each  individual.  The  behavioral  counterpart  of  apperception  (which  is 
ideational)  is  the  individual's  'life  style'  (Adler,  1956). 

A  person's  behavior  springs  from  his  opinions  of  the  world. 

Each  one  organizes  himself  according  to  his  personal  view  of  things, 
and  some  views  are  more  sound,  some  less  sound  (p.  183). 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  influenced  not  by  facts  but  by  our  opinion 
of  facts  (p .  192) . 

Thus,  an  individual's  perception  of  himself  and  his  world  influences  how 
he  behaves.  The  more  closely  his  perception  mirrors  reality  the  more 
effectively  he  operates.  Adler  says  that  the  style  of  perception  is  the 
result  of  our  past  experiences.  "[the]  certainty  of  [our]  having  formed 
an  opinion  which  corresponds  to  the  facts  depends  on  our  experience 
(p.  192)." 

The  self  plays  an  important  role  in  Adler's  theory.  Hall  and 
Lindzey  (1957)  describe  it  this  way:  "The  unitary,  consistent,  creative 
self  is  sovereign  to  the  personality  structure  (p.  124)."  For  Adler, 
the  self  is  that  part  of  the  psychological  make  up  of  the  individual 
which  confers  unity.  The  process  is  one  in  which  the  self  intervenes 
between  the  stimulus  and  the  response,  interpreting  the  stimulus  in 
terms  of  past  experiences  and  selecting  the  means  of  responding  which 
will  achieve  the  self-selected  goal.  Adler  sees  the  self  as  creative 
in  the  sense  that  out  of  the  raw  material  of  experiences  and  heredity, 
the  self  creates  the  goals  and  the  means  of  achieving  them  in  a  unique 
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way . 

"It  [the  self]  is  something  that  intervenes  between  the  stimuli 
acting  upon  the  person,  and  the  responses  he  makes  to  these  stimuli 
(Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957,  p.  124)."  The  broad,  overriding  goal,  for 
which  all  individuals  strive,  is  one  of  superiority,  which  Adler 
describes  as  competence  in  problem  solving.  However,  the  intermediate 
goals  and  the  means  of  achieving  them  are  unique  with  each  person  and 
are  a  product  of  his  unique  environment  and  unique  inherited  traits. 

It  is  the  striving,  creative  self  which  unifies  the  individual's 
behavior  to  achieve  his  goals.  "With  every  individual,  we  must  look 
below  the  surface.  We  must  look  at  the  underlying  coherence  for  the 
unity  (or  self-consistency)  of  the  personality  (Adler,  1956,  p.  189)." 

Allport .  Allport  dwelt,  as  did  Adler,  on  the  psychology  of  the 
individual.  His  interests  lay  more  in  qualitative,  individual  case 
study  than  in  quantitative  group  trait  study.  His  writings  were 
oriented  toward  solving  empirical  problems  rather  than  toward  building 
a  theoretical  structure,  and  he  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  those 
phenomena  represented  by  the  term  'self'. 

Allport  gives  three  reasons  why  he  feels  that  the  study  of  the 
self  is  important. 

1.  The  one  and  only  sure  criterion  of  our  personal  existence 
and  identity  lies  in  our  sense  of  self. 

2.  Theories  of  learning  and  motivation  are  not  complete  without 
a  discussion  of  what  is  self-relevant. 

3.  [A]  careful  and  factual  account  of  the  evolving  sense  of  self 
will  aid  in  discussing  the  philosophical  problems  (Allport,  1961, 

p.  111). 
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Because  the  sense  of  self  is  fragmentary  in  its  development,  and 
because  a  self-concept  is  mosaic  in  nature.  Allport  used  the  terms  pro- 
prium  and  propriate  functioning  to  describe  those  behaviors  related  to 
self-hood  and  a  sense  of  self.  He  uses  the  term  "proprium  to  cover  the 
self-' as — object'  of  knowledge  and  feeling  (p.  127)"  of  which  there  are 
seven  factors.  These  seven  factors  are  (p.  113-125); 

1.  the  bodily  self  which  grows  from  recurring  organic  sensa¬ 
tions  and  from  frustrations  in  the  physical  environment. 

2.  self-identity ,  or  the  sense  of  continuity,  dependent  on 
language . 

3.  self-esteem  which  is  characterized  by  a  need  for  successful 
control  of  environment. 

4.  self -ex tens ion  or  the  sense  of  'my'  and  'mine' 

5.  the  self-image  which  is  the  incorporated  expectations  of 
others . 

6.  the  self  as  a  rational  coper,  the  acquisition  of  which 
enables  the  child  to  reflect  upon  his  own  thinking  processes. 

7.  propriate  striving,  or  the  formulation  and  struggle  to 
achieve  goals. 

Full  development  of  these  aspects  of  the  proprium  constitutes  the  mature 
personality.  These  seven  factors  of  the  proprium  are  part  of  Allport's 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  self. 

Allport  also  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  operation  of 
the  proprium  in  one  mature  adult  (p.  281-292): 
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1.  Extension  of  the  sense  of  self.  The  individual  participates 
in  some  significant  spheres  of  human  endeavour,  in  the  sense  of 
a  participant  rather  than  merely  being  active. 

2.  Warm  relating  of  self  to  others.  The  individual  avoids 
possessive  involvement,  maintaining  a  detachment  which  makes  him 
respectful  of  the  human  condition  of  all  men. 

3.  Genitality.  Sexual  maturity  usually  accompanies  maturity. 

4.  Emotional  security — self-acceptance.  The  individual  has 
developed  the  ability  to  handle  frustrations  and  to  chance 
failure  by  taking  new  risks. 

5.  Realistic  perception,  skills,  and  assignments.  This,  Allport 
describes  as  the  ability  to  see  objects,  people  and  situations 
for  what  they  are.  It  is  characterized  by  the  capacity  to  lose 
oneself  in  one’s  work,  to  be  problem-centered. 

6.  Self-objectification — insight  and  humour.  Allport  describes 
insight  as  the  ratio  between  what  one  thinks  one  is  and  what  one 
is.  However,  because  'what  one  is’  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
usually  the  ratio  becomes  what  one  thinks  one  is  compared  to 
what  others  think  one  is.  Allport  says  two  correlatives  of  self¬ 
insight  are  better  judgement  and  acceptance  of  others,  and  the 
lack  of  projection  (in  the  Freudian  sense  of  the  term). 

To  re-emphasize  the  importance  Allport  places  on  the  self,  he 
says:  "Although  the  process  [of  the  development  of  selfhood]  is  gra¬ 

dual,  it  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  development  that  occurs  during 
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a  person's  entire  life  (p.  112)." 

Rogers .  Rogers,  the  last  of  the  three  theorists  to  be  discussed 
here,  developed  his  theory  of  personality  after  many  years  of  observing 
human  behavior  in  counselling  situations.  His  'client-centered'  approach 
to  counselling  is  based  on  the  propositions  of  phenomenology  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  this  section.  Hall  and  Lindzey  (1957)  describe  Rogers' 
theory  as  the  most  explicitly  stated  theory  of  self.  The  description 
that  follows  is  taken  point  by  point  from  chapter  eleven  of  Rogers' 
book  Client-Centered  Therapy  (1951), 

I  Every  individual  exists  in  a  continually  changing  world  of  which 
he  is  the  center  (p.  483). 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  world  is  symbolized  and  thus  con- 

4 

sciously  perceived  but  a  large  portion  is  available  to  consciousness. 

This  private  world  can  only  be  known,  in  any  true  sense,  by  the  indivi¬ 
dual  himself. 

II  The  organism  reacts  to  the  field  as  it  is  experienced  and 
perceived.  This  perceptual  field  is,  for  the  individual,  'reality' 

(p.  484). 

III  The  organism  reacts  as  a  whole  to  this  phenomenal  field  (p.  486) 

IV  The  organism  has  one  basic  tendency  and  striving — to  actualize, 
maintain,  and  enhance  the  experiencing  organism  (p.  487). 

Greater  differentiation  of  functioning  yet  striving  for  unity 
characterize  the  goal  toward  which  all  human  behavior  is  broadly  directed 


Rogers  describes  this  idea  in  terms  of  figure — ground,  of  which 
the  figure  is  conscious,  and  the  ground  is  available  to  the  consciousness. 
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This  idea  is  very  similar  to  Allport's  striving  for  superiority  of  com¬ 
petency  . 

V  Behavior  is  basically  the  goal  directed  attempt  of  the  organism 
to  satisfy  the  needs  as  experienced,  in  the  field  as  perceived 

(p.  491). 

The  success  in  reaching  the  goal  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
individual's  perception  of  reality — both  himself  and  his  environment. 

VI  Emotion  accompanies  and  in  general  facilitates  such  goal  directed 
behavior  .  .  .  (p,  493). 

This  idea  is  very  similar  to  Sherif  and  Cantril's  'ego-involve¬ 


ment  '  . 

VII  The  best  vantage  point  for  understanding  human  behavior  is 
from  the  internal  frame  of  reference  of  the  individual  himself 
(p .  494) . 

Rogers,  in  his  research, assumed  that  the  individual's  verbal 
self-report  was  an  accurate  means  of  determining  his  'frame  of  reference'. 

VIII  A  portion  of  the  total  perceptual  field  gradually  becomes 
differentiated  as  the  self  (p.  497). 


IX  As  a  result  of  interaction  with  the  environment  and  particularly 
as  a  result  of  evaluative  interaction  with  others,  the  structure  of 
the  self  is  formed — an  organized,  fluid,  but  consistent  conceptual 
pattern  of  perceptions  of  characteristics  and  relationships  of  the 
'I'  or  the  'me'  together  with  the  values  attached  to  these  concepts 
(p.  498). 

X  The  values  attached  to  experiences,  and  the  values  which  are  part 
of  the  self-structure,  in  some  instances  are  experienced  directly 

by  the  organism,  and  in  some  instances  are  introjected  or  taken  over 
from  others,  but  perceived  in  a  distorted  fashion,  as  if  they  had 
been  experienced  directly  (p.  498). 

The  ideas  expressed  by  Rogers  in  points  nine  and  ten  will  be 

more  fully  developed  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  self¬ 


concept  . 
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XI  As  experiences  occur  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  they  are 
either  (a)  symbolized,  perceived  and  organized  into  some  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  self,  (b)  ignored  because  there  is  no  perceived 
relationship  with  the  self,  (c)  denied  symbolization  or  given  a 
distorted  symbolization  because  the  experience  is  inconsistent  with 
the  structure  of  the  self  (p.  503). 

This  idea  is  very  similar  to  Sullivan’s  ’selective  inattention’. 
The  self  through  symbolization  admits  those  experiences  which  enhance 
the  self. 

XII  Most  ways  of  behaving  which  are  adopted  by  the  organism  are 
those  which  are  consistent  with  the  concept  of  self.  (p.  507). 

Further  to  this  idea,  Rogers  says:  "The  only  channels  by  which  needs 

may  be  satisfied  are  those  which  are  consistent  with  the  organized 

concept  of  self  (p.  508)." 

In  six  other  points,  Rogers  relates  what  constitutes  psychol¬ 
ogical  maladjustment  and  how  it  might  be  corrected  through  non-threat 
therapy.  He  feels  that  through  non- threat  therapy  an  individual  can 
draw  into  his  self-concept  experiences  which  were  previously  denied 
because  their  inconsistency  posed  a  threat  to  the  organization  of  the 
self. 

Other  Self-Theories 

Three  other  theorists  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
self-concept  theory  are  Prescott  Lecky,  who  wrote  about  self-consistency, 
A.  Maslow,  writing  about  self-actualization  theory,  and  Jersild,  who 
attempted  to  relate  self-concept  theory  directly  to  education.  None  of 
these  writers  appears  to  fit  the  categories  discussed  previously,  thus 


. 
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they  have  been  independently  treated. 


Lecky .  In  his  book  Self-Consistency:  A  Theory  of  Personality, 
(1945)  Lecky  endeavoured  to  describe  and  then  explain  the  consistency  he 
observed  in  behavior. 

There  is  a  coherence  in  behavior  of  any  single  organism  which  argues 
against  an  explanation  in  terms  of  chance  combinations  of  deter¬ 
miners  and  points  to  an  organized  dynamic  system  which  tends  toward 
self-determination  (p.  3). 

As  with  the  phenomenologists ,  Lecky  discussed  behavior  as  a 
result  of  a  combination  of  factors.  "...  behavior  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  either  the  organism  or  the  environment  alone  (p.  4)."  The 
maintenance  of  unity  is  the  goal  toward  which  behavior  is  directed. 

".  .  .  the  goal  for  which  the  individual  strives  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  unified  organism  (p.  45)."  The  center  of  this  unified  system  is  the 
self.  "The  nucleus  of  the  system,  around  which  the  rest  of  the  system 
revolves,  is  the  individual's  valuation  of  himself  (p.  82)."  The  indivi¬ 
dual  strives  to  maintain  his  organization  by  resisting  those  experiences 
which  conflict  with  his  self-evaluation. 

With  relation  to  learning  and  education,  Lecky  states: 

What  a  person  is  able  or  unable  to  learn  .  .  .  depends,  to  a  large 
extent  at  least,  upon  what  he  has  already  learned,  and  especially 
upon  how  he  has  learned  to  define  himself. (p.  107). 


Academic  difficulites  and  social  maladjustments  are  both  conceived 
of  as  due  to  resistances  arising  from  the  subject's  conception  of 
himself  (p .  103) . 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  the  only  method  of  research  which 
recognizes  self-consistency  in  human  behavior  is  an  inventory  case  study 
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approach . 

Mas low.  Maslow' s  contribution  to  self-concept  theory  involves 
his  attempt  to  describe  in  behavioral  terms  the  characteristics  of  a 
self-actualized  human  being.  In  his  book  Toward  a  Psychology  of  Being 
(1962),  Maslow  envisions  a  new  kind  of  psychology — "the  psychology  of 
the  fully  evolved  and  authentic  'Self'  and  its  ways  of  being  (p.  15)." 

In  describing  the  mentally  healthy  human  being,  Maslow  proposes 
several  characteristics: 

Among  the  objectively  describable  and  measurable  characteristics  of 

a  healthy  human  specimen  are — 

1.  clear,  more  efficient  perception  of  reality. 

2.  increased  integration,  wholeness  and  unity  of  the  person. 

3.  increased  spontaneity,  expressiveness. 

4.  a  real  self;  a  firm  identity;  autonomy  and  uniqueness  (p.  148). 

He  discusses  four  propositions  relating  to  self-actualization: 

1.  Self-knowledge  seems  to  be  the  major  road  to  self-improvement. 

2.  Self-knowledge  and  self-improvement  are  very  difficult  for 
most  people.  They  require  great  courage  and  a  long  struggle. 

3.  What  has  been  learned  from  therapy,  if  applied  to  education 
and  family  life,  might  aid  the  individual. 

4.  Understanding  and  acceptance  of  one's  fears,  repressions  etc. 
makes  much  more  possible  the  growth  toward  health.  In  these 
things  the  school  has  a  role. 

Jersild .  The  title  of  one  of  Jersild's  books  describes  the  area 
of  his  concern — In  Search  of  Self:  An  Exploration  of  the  Role  of  the 


School  in  Promoting  Self  Understanding  (1952). 
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Though  his  theories  are  not  always  consistent  or  as  well  devel¬ 
oped  as  they  might  be,  his  concern  for  relating  what  is  known  or  surmised 
about  self-concept  to  the  educational  situation  is  unique.  He  sees  a 
need  for  the  school  to  take  an  active  role  in  aiding  the  child  to  under¬ 
stand  and  accept  himself  that  he  might  use  and  emjoy  a  larger  portion  of 
his  resources.  Because  the  teacher  is  a  '  significant  other '  in  the 
child’s  life,  Jersild  says  that  the  school  is  second  only  to  the  home  in 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  self-concept  (ch  19). 

For  the  teacher,  Jersild  sees  self-concept  theory  as  offering  a 
working  principle  which  integrates  the  tasks  in  a  classroom.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  self-concept,  a  teacher's  concept  of  himself 
will  affect  his  interaction  with  his  pupils  in  the  classroom  (ch.  22). 

The  initial  impact  of  school  on  a  child's  self-concept  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Undoubtedly,  a  child's  first  school  experiences  will  have 
significance  for  him  and  thus  may  profoundly  affect  his  concept  of 
himself  in  a  school  situation. 

Whenever  the  learner  faces  an  educational  situation  which  has 
significance  for  him  as  a  person,  the  learning  which  takes  place 
will  involve  a  process  of  assimilation  of  something  new  into 
himself  (p .  99) . 

What  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  is  to  discover  the  ways  in  which 
the  school  situation  affects  a  child's  concept  of  himself. 

Summary 

As  this  chapter  was  intended  to  provide  a  frame  of  reference  for 
the  synthesis  to  follow,  the  chapter  was  composed  of  a  description  of 
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fourteen  theories  relating  to  the  self-concept.  Many  of  the  fourteen 
theories  described  were  placed  in  one  of  three  categories:  psychoan¬ 
alysis,  social  psychology,  or  phenomenology.  The  purpose  of  categoriza¬ 
tion  was  twofold:  first,  to  group  similar  theories  to  facilitate  the 
comparison  of  one  group  with  another,  and,  second,  to  cluster  similar 
theories  so  that  comparison  of  theories  within  any  one  category  was 
possible , 

The  psychoanalysts  discussed  were  Freud,  Jung,  and  Horney.  The 
theories  of  Sullivan,  Mead  and  Cooley  constituted  the  section  on  social 
psychology;  and  Adler,  Allport  and  Rogers  were  described  as  phenomen- 
ologists . 

Five  theorists  were  described  independent  of  any  categories: 
James,  who  was  the  forerunner  of  later  writers;  Sherif  and  Cantril, 
whose  book  discussed  attitudes  and  the  self;  Lecky,  who  wrote  on  self- 
consistency;  Maslow,  whose  primary  concern  was  the  self-actualized 
individual;  and  Jersild,  who  attempted  to  relate  the  self-concept  to 


education. 


CHAPTER  III 


THEMES  IN  THE  LITERATURE 

As  has  been  discussed  previously,  the  literature  related  to  the 
self-concept  is  diverse  and  lacking  in  uniformity.  Difficulty  in 
defining  precisely  the  term  ’self’  both  produces  and  results  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  its  use. 

However,  despite  the  inconsistent  terminology,  many  similarities 
appear  through  the  various  theoretical  positions.  These  consistencies 
or  similarities  lie  not  so  much  in  what  is  said  but  rather  in  the  topics 
chosen  by  the  various  writers  for  discussion.  For  example,  all  self¬ 
theories  include  discussions  of  social  interaction  and  its  influence 
on  the  self-concept.  Though  the  theorists  may  not  agree  on  what  the 
nature  of  its  influence  is,  they  all  regard  social  interaction  as 
relevant  to  discussions  about  the  self-concept.  Topics  such  as  this 
appear  as  themes  which  are  at  least  touched  upon  by  each  writer.  Using 
these  themes  as  focal  points,  delineating  the  various  theoretical 
positions  taken  by  each  writer  relative  to  these  themes  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  both  for  arriving  at  clearer  definitions  and  for  constructing 
a  theoretical  basis  for  research. 

Four  themes  appearing  in  the  literature  were  used  as  a  basis  for 
synthesizing  the  various  theories.  The  first  theme  is  Unity  and  Con¬ 
sistency  of  the  Self.  Many  writers  observe  consistencies  in  human 


behavior  which  lead  them  to  formulate  hypotheses  related  to  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  self-concept.  Social  Interaction  and  the  Self  occurs 
frequently  as  a  topic  in  the  literature  in  relation  to  both  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  content  of  the  self-concept.  The  third  theme  for 
discussion  is  Self-Evaluation  which  many  theorists  regard  as  a  portion 
of  the  self-concept.  All  of  the  above  topics  were  discussed  with 
relation  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  self-concept  in  adult  be¬ 
havior  . 

The  fourth  and  final  theme  is  specifically  related  to  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  child.  Because  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
development  of  the  self-concept  and  its  operation  in  child  behavior, 
this  theme  was  developed  in  a  separate  chapter  rather  than  discussed 
here . 

Unity  and  Consistency  of  the  Self 

Unity  and  consistency  of  the  self  are  topics  which  appear  in 
the  literature  as  two  separate  but  related  ideas.  Consistency  refers 
to  stability  in  behavior  exhibited  over  time  by  any  one  individual, 
while  unity  refers  to  the  coherence  or  interrelatedness  of  all  the 
activity  of  an  individual  at  any  one  point  in  time.  Often  these  two 
ideas  are  combined  under  one  term:  self-consistency.  Writers  fre¬ 
quently  hypothesize  one  explanation  for  the  dual  phenomenon, 

Lecky  (1945)  observed  that  all  investigations  of  human  behavior 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  behavior  of  an  individual  is  rela¬ 
tively  consistent.  For  instance,  in  establishing  the  reliability  of 
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psychological  tests,  consistency  in  behavior  is  the  backdrop  or  constant 
against  which  the  test  reliability  is  measured.  Split-half  and  test- 
retest  procedures  assume  stable,  constant  behavior,  the  first  procedure 
depending  on  consistency  from  one  questiom  to  another  and  the  second 
depending  on  consistency  from  one  testing  period  to  another.  A  low 
reliability  score  is  interpreted  as  inconsistencies  in  the  test  rather 
than  in  the  behavior  being  tested.  Attempts  to  approach  the  study  of 
human  personality  scientifically  assume  that  personality  is  consistent 
and  therefore  predictable. 

Lecky  uses  the  term  self-consistency  to  mean  more  than  stability 
in  behavior.  He  also  believes  the  behavior  of  an  individual  to  be 
unified  or  coherent.  He  states  his  idea  this  way:  "There  is  a  coher¬ 
ence  in  the  behavior  of  any  single  organism  which  argues  against  an 
explanation  in  terms  of  chance  combinations  of  determiners  .  .  .  (p,  3)." 
The  separate  acts  or  behaviors  an  individual  exhibits  are  related  or 
'  in  context ’ . 

It  is  our  view  that  behavior  is  usually  ’in  character’  not  because 
the  separate  acts  are  related  to  one  another,  but  because  all  the 
acts  have  the  goal  of  maintaining  the  same  structure  .  .  .  (p,  10). 

Behavior,  then,  is  unified  because  it  is  part  or  a  manifestation  of  an 

underlying  structure.  This  structure  is  relatively  enduring  rendering 

behavior  consistent  and  predictable. 

^The  idea  that  behavior  is  goal-oriented  has  important  impli¬ 
cations  for  discussions  of  unity  of  self.  The  topic  will  be  taken  up 
more  fully  in  a  later  section. 
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Other  writers  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  did  Lecky. 

2 

Adler  (1956)  says:  "I  have  found  man  to  be  a  [self-consistent]  unity 

(p*  175)."  He  calls  this  unity  a  'life  style'  which  has  an  individual 

direction  or  movement  developed  early  in  life  and  relatively  enduring 

once  it  is  established.  Allport  (1961)  comments  on  the  unity  of 

personality  stating,  like  Lecky,  that  striving  toward  a  goal  confers 

unity  on  behavior.  Mas  low  (1962)  also  admits  to  the  phenomenon  of 

unity,  but  rather  than  accepting  it  as  true  of  all  individuals,  he  says 

3 

it  is  more  true  of  the  mentally  healthy. 

That  there  is  a  structure  underlying  behavior  is  accepted  by 
most  writers.  What  that  structure  is  and  how  it  operates  is  not  agreed 
upon.  Several  hypotheses  are  put  forth  most  of  which  relate  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  self-concept. 

The  self-concept  and  behavior.  Rogers  (1951)  believes  that  an 
individual  behaves  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  his  self- 
concept  (p.  507).  The  conscious  perceptions  an  individual  has  of 
himself  will  affect  the  manner  in  which  he  behaves  (or  the  manner  in 
which  he  chooses  to  behave.)  This  idea  is  prevalent  in  other  theories 

2 

Brackets  and  insertion  are  an  integral  part  of  the  quotation. 

3 

Maslow  appears  ambivalent  about  this  point.  He  often  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  mentally  healthy  and  the  mentally 
unhealthy  in  terms  of  the  type  of  unity  rather  than  the  degree . 
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than  that  of  Rogers  (Sullivan,  1947,  1953;  Adler,  1956)  and  forms  the 
basis  for  a  good  deal  of  research  (Wylie,  1961,  ch.  4).  To  illustrate 
this  idea,  Lecky  (1945)  describes  the  behavior  of  bright  children  who 
are  poor  spellers  (pp.  103-105).  These  children  seem  to  have  a  handi¬ 
cap  in  learning  to  spell  (they  do  not  improve  with  special  tutoring) 
but  not  in  learning  other  things.  They  have  accepted  their  inability 
to  spell  correctly,  and  have  incorporated  it  into  their  definitions  of 
themselves.  Once  the  definition  has  been  accepted  by  the  individual, 
he  strives  to  maintain  his  concept  of  himself  by  behaving  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  concept. 

Standards  need  not  be  admirable,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
person  who  maintains  them,  so  long  as  he  believes  them  to  be 
valid  ...  he  must  endeavour  to  behave  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  conception  of  himself  (p.  104). 

The  poor  spellers  unconsciously  endeavour  to  maintain  the  standard  of 

poor  spelling  they  have  accepted  into  their  self-definition.  Though 

the  self-definition  may  be  conscious,  the  striving  to  maintain  it  is 

not.  Lecky  describes  this  idea  as  an  effort  to  maintain  consistency. 

Simply  defining  the  relationship  between  the  self-concept  and 
behavior  designed  to  maintain  that  concept  is  not  enough  for  some 
theorists.  They  endeavour  to  explain  more  precisely  the  mechanism  by 
which  consistency  is  maintained. 

Selective  perception  and  consistency.  Many  writers  remark  on 
the  unique  way  in  which  an  individual  views  his  world.  "Each  person 
has  a  private  world  of  experiences  to  which  he  reacts  for  better  or 
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worse  as  though  it  were  reality  (Sargent,  1967,  p.  130),"  Sullivan 
(1947)  agrees  with  Sargent,  He  uses  the  concept  of  ’selective  inat¬ 
tention1  or  'selective  exclusion  of  experience’ (p.  11)  to  explain 
individuality  of  perception.  An  individual  selectively  excludes  those 
experiences  which  are  not  in  accord  with  his  concept  of  himself.  Thus, 
what  he  perceives  not  only  agrees  with  his  self-concept  but  reinforces 
it  as  well, 

Adler  (1956)  agrees  with  Sargent  and  Sullivan.  In  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ’schema  of  apperception’  he  says: 

It  is  obvious  we  are  influenced  not  by  the  facts  but  by  our 
opinion  of  the  facts  (p.  192). 

anything  which  does  not  fit  into  this  early  adopted  attitude  [to 
one’s  self]  is  more  or  less  excluded  (p.  191). 

Rogers  (1951)  states  that  an  individual  will  perceive  those 
things  which  are  consistent  with  his  self-concept  and  will  ignore  or 
deny  awareness  of  those  experiences  which  are  inconsistent  (p.  503). 

If  these  ideas  are  carefully  reviewed,  a  certain  circularity 
appears:  an  individual’s  perception  of  reality  affects  his  behavior 

in  that  reality;  his  concept  of  himself  affects  his  view  of  himself 
operating  in  reality;  and  because  he  operates  or  behaves  in  accordance 
with  his  perceptions,  his  concepts  of  himself  and  reality  are  rein¬ 
forced.  This  self-perpetuating  characteristic  of  the  self-concept  is 
what  several  writers  have  called  the  drive  to  maintain  unity  and  con¬ 
sistency.  Before  discussing  this  goal  directed  behavior  more  fully, 
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two  other  points  need  to  be  mentioned. 

First,  most  individuals  operate  as  though  they  perceive  reality 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  behave  in  ways  that  are  expected  and  accepted. 
Due  to  socialization  or  acculturation,  a  certain  body  of  definitions 
about  the  world  is  accepted  by  people  within  a  culture.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  definition  is  in  accordance  with  ’objective  reality’  but 
that  it  agrees  with  the  general  consensus  of  what  comprises  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  two  people  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way,  though 
they  may  behave  in  similar  ways.  Some  individuals  operate  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  environment  than  others,  Adler  (1956)  says  that  some 
individual  views  of  reality  are  more  ’sound'  than  others  (p,  183), 
Soundness  of  perception  could  be  defined  in  terms  of  congruence  with 
’objective’  reality  or  congruence  with  ’consensus’  reality.  Certainly 
effective  operation  in  the  environment  will  depend. on  the  accuracy  of 
perception. 

Secondly,  we  know  that  behavior  does  change  in  spite  of  the 
strong  tendency  for  the  self-concept  to  remain  the  same.  Adler  says 
that  these  changes  are  peripheral  and  of  no  consequence.  He  feels 
that  the  major  direction  of  the  life-style  is  established  early  in 
life  and  is  enduring. 

Allport  (1961)  disagrees.  He  says  major  change  is  difficult 
but  not  impossible.  It  is  difficult  because  it  requires  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  total  self-system.  Rogers  (1951)  agrees  with  Allport. 

If  the  self-concept  proves  to  be  as  influential  in  directing 
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behavior  as  hypothesized,  the  question  of  change  in  the  self-concept 
becomes  vital  to  education. 

Maintenance  of  unity.  Another  slightly  different  idea  is  that 

the  self  actively  strives  to  maintain  the  unity  of  its  own  system, 

\ 

"One  source  of  motivation  only,  the  necessity  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  system,  must  serve  as  the  universal  dynamic  principle  (Lecky,  1945, 
p.  81)."  New  ideas  or  experiences  can  be  incorporated  into  the  organ¬ 
ized  self-system  only  if  they  do  not  disrupt  the  system.  Incorporating 
experiences  which  do  not  concur  with  the  present  organization  involves 
total  reorganization  of  the  self. 

Rogers  (1951)  agrees  with  Lecky:  "The  organism  has  one  basic 
tendency  and  striving — to  actualize,  maintain,  and  enhance  the  experi¬ 
encing  organism  (p.  487)."  The  self  enters  the  picture  as  the  selector 
of  means  for  achieving  this  overriding  goal.  Thus,  all  behavior  is 
purposeful  and  goal-oriented,  and  the  self  organizes  the  activity  of 
the  individual  toward  achieving  the  goal.  The  specific  means  for 
achieving  the  goal  will  differ  from  one  individual  to  another  depending 
on  his  perceptions  of  reality  and  his  perceptions  of  himself.  Because 
unity  is  the  goal,  the  self  will  actively  resist  any  experience  which 
is  a  threat  to  the  unity  of  the  organization. 

Maslow  (1962)  criticizes  this  view.  He  says  that  the  goal  of 
the  self  is  not  unity  and  stability  but  rather  growth.  The  need  to 
master  the  environment  and  grow  is  the  overriding  goal  which  unifies 
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behavior.  Individuals  will  differ  in  their  choice  of  goals  leading  to 
growth,  some  may  in  fact  be  mistaken  in  their  choice.  However,  behavior 
remains  oriented  toward  a  goal,  and  in  the  healthy  individual  who  has 
an  accurate  concept  of  himself  and  reality,  that  goal  will  be  growth — 
"Being  is  becoming  (p.  22)." 

The  differences  between  Mas  low's  view  and  that  of  Lecky  become 
vital  in  terms  of  learning  theory.  According  to  Maslow,  learning  and 
growth  will  take  place  if  threats  to  the  self  are  removed,  whereas 
Lecky  says  learning  will  only  take  place  if  one  sees  one's  self  as  a 
learner,  because  of  the  need  to  maintain  this  self-concept.  It  may  be 
that  a  definition  of  one's  self  as  a  learner  will  include  a  growth  goal. 
That  is,  if  learning  is  defined  as  growth  in  the  broad  sense,  then  the 
goal  of  maintaining  unity  and  the  goal  of  growth  would  be  one  and  the 
same.  In  this  case  the  differences  of  opinion  between  Maslow  and 
Lecky  would  disappear. 

Summary .  Human  behavior  appears  to  be  consistent  and  unified. 
Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  explain  this  dual  phenomenon, 
many  of  which  are  related  to  the  individual's  self-concept.  Most  of 
an  individual's  behavior,  overt  or  covert,  is  consistent  with  his 
concept  of  himself.  Theorists  propose  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  self-concept  focuses  perception  such  that  only  those  experiences 
which  are  consistent  with  the  self  are  admitted  to  awareness.  Thus, 
he  behaves  in  accordance  with  how  he  perceives  himself  and  his  world. 
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Secondly,  the  self,  whose  goal  is  to  grow  while  maintaining  its  own 
structure,  chooses  the  means  for  achieving  the  goals  within  the 
environment  as  it  is  perceived.  Consistency  in  behavior  results  not 
only  from  selectivity  in  perception  but  also  from  the  orientation  of 
behavior  toward  a  goal.  Both  perception  and  the  means  selected  for 
achieving  the  goal  are  influenced  by  the  self-concept. 

As  described  above,  this  theme  initiates  several  questions: 

1.  Why  does  one  individual  perceive  reality  more  clearly  or 
distort  it  less  than  another?  That  is,  how  can  one  person 
develop  more  accurate  perception  than  another? 

2.  If  the  self  strives  to  maintain  its  own  structure  by  ex¬ 
cluding  inconsistent  experiences,  how  can  change  in  one's  self- 
concept  come  about? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  learning  and  the  self- 
concept?  To  what  extent  are  potential  learning  experiences 
ignored  because  they  are  incompatible  with  or  irrelevant  to  the 
self? 

These  problems  will  be  discussed  and  answers  proposed  in  the 
chapter  on  the  development  of  the  self-concept. 

Social  Interaction  and  the  Self 

Many  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  regarding  the  relationship  of 
the  self  to  social  interaction  have  impact  for  a  theory  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  self-concept.  However  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
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deal  with  those  propositions  relating  to  the  self-concept  and  the 
behavior  of  the  adult. 

Self  theorists  discuss  the  influence  of  social  interaction 
in  two  ways.  First,  social  interaction  is  seen  as  the  means  by  which 
a  reflexive  self  develops.  Mead  (1956)  says  that  it  is  only  through 
interacting  with  others  that  an  individual  develops  the  ability  to 
regard  himself  as  an  object.  Self-awareness  can  develop  only  through 
social  interaction.  Once  a  self-concept  has  developed,  however,  it 
will  maintain  itself  by  internalizing  the  social  interaction.  A 
child  raised  in  isolation  would  not  be  aware  of  himself  as  an  object, 
but  an  adult  placed  in  isolation  would  maintain  self-awareness. 

Secondly,  theorists  speak  of  the  influence  of  social  interaction 
on  the  content  of  the  self-concept.  Not  only  does  social  interaction 
provide  the  means  by  which  self-awareness  can  develop,  but  the  content 
of  that  awareness  is  also  a  product  of  social  interaction.  An  indivi¬ 
dual’s  perceptions  of  himself,  his  feelings  about  himself,  and  his 
attitudes  toward  himself  are  related  to  his  interaction  with  others. 

Self  as  incorporated  other.  Through  social  interaction  an 
individual  observes  the  reactions  of  others  toward  himself.  He  incor¬ 
porates  these  reactions  into  his  self-structure  and  reacts  toward  him¬ 
self  as  he  perceives  others  reacting.  Sullivan  (1947)  says  the  self  is 
made  up  of  'reflected  appraisals’,  and  Cooley  (1968)  implies  the  same 
idea  with  his  term  'reflected  or  looking-glass  self'.  They  suggest  that 
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the  only  perceptions  we  have  of  ourselves  are  in  the  reflections  we 
see  mirrored  in  others'  reactions  toward  us.  The  appraisals  and 
reactions  of  others  are  incorporated  into  one's  self-definition  such 
that  an  individual  defines  himself  as  he  believes  others  define  him. 

Cooley  (1968)  believes  that  one's  imagination  of  how  he  appears 
to  others  and  how  they  judge  him  make  up  how  he  perceives  and  judges 
himself  (p .  217) . 

Mead  (1956)  agrees  with  Sullivan  and  Cooley:  "After  all,  what 
we  mean  by  self-consciousness  is  an  awakening  in  ourselves  of  the  group 
attitudes  we  arouse  in  others  (p.  227) Initially,  the  'other'  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Mead  is  a  specific  individual  in  the  child's  environment.  As 
the  child's  life  space  expands,  he  interacts  with  an  increasingly 
greater  number  of  people,  and  the  specific  other  becomes  more  general¬ 
ized.  The  attitudes  of  the  'generalized  other'  are  introjected  or 
taken  over  by  the  individual.  Mead's  'generalized  other*  is  a  concept 
similar  to  Freud's  super-ego.  However,  Freud  saw  the  super-ego  as  only 
one  aspect  of  the  self-structure,  whereas  Mead  viewed  the  self  as  made 
up  totally  of  the  introjected  other. 

Sullivan  and  Cooley  both  emphasize  that  the  significance  of  the 
other  to  the  individual  is  an  important  factor.  Of  Sullivan's  theory, 
Mullaby  says:  "It  is  the  parents  and  significant  others  .  .  .  who 
determine  the  nature  of  the  self-dynamism  (Mullahy,  1947,  p.  131). 
Cooley  (1968)  says  that  the  importance  of  the  other  to  the  individual 
will  determine  the  degree  of  his  influence  on  the  individual's  self- 
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concept . 

What  determines  the  significance  of  the  other  to  the  individual 
is  an  interesting  problem.  Initially,  those  who  are  necessary  for  the 
gratification  of  biological  needs  are  significant  (Sherif  and  Cantril, 
1947).  As  the  child's  social  sphere  expands,  he  comes  into  contact 
with  many  others  who  may  or  may  not  be  significant  to  him.  Several 
theorists  hypothesize  that  those  who  restrict  the  child's  actions  in 
one  way  or  another  become  significant  (Sullivan,  1947;  Allport,  1961; 
Jersild,  1960;  Sherif  and  Cantril,  (1947).  Others  imply  that  the  self¬ 
definition  determines  the  selection  of  the  significant  others.  Those 
who  enhance  the  individual's  self-concept  are  deemed  significant. 

Thus  far,  two  ideas  have  been  developed:  that  the  content  of 
self-awareness  is  strongly,  if  not  totally,  influenced  by  one's  per¬ 
ception  of  the  appraisals  of  others,  and  that  the  significance  of  the 
others  to  the  self  will  determine  the  degree  of  their  influence. 

A  third  idea  proposed  by  many  writers  is  that  as  the  appraisals 
of  others  affect  the  self,  so  the  self  influences  the  appraisals  of 
others . 


Effects  of  the  self  on  the  attitudes  of  others.  The  appraisals 
of  or  attitudes  toward  an  individual  are  based  on  the  behavior  of  that 
individual  in  the  interaction  situation.  "...  the  individual  not 
only  adjusts  himself  to  the  attitude  of  the  others,  but  also  changes 
the  attitude  of  the  others  (Mead,  1948,  p.  179)."  Thus  the  social 
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process  is  continually  changing.  Sullivan  says  that  the  behavior  of 
one  individual  is  so  dependent  on  the  behavior  reactions  of  others  that 
it  is  the  interaction  situation  itself  which  should  be  the  object  of 
study  not  the  individual’s  behavior.  Jersild  (1960)  emphasizes  that 
the  individuals ' s  unique  characteristics  play  an  important  role  in 
determining  the  nature  of  his  interpersonal  relationships. 

If  an  individual  behaves  in  a  particular  manner,  others  will 
react  in  terms  of  how  they  perceive  his  behavior.  The  individual 
incorporates  their  reactions  into  his  self-concept  which  in  turn 
affects  his  behavior.  His  self-concept  is  thus  reinforced.  This  cir¬ 
cularity  leads  to  the  kind  of  consistency  described  in  the  previous 
section.  Ansbacher  and  Ansbacher  (Adler,  1956)  in  commenting  on  Adler's 
theory  remark  on  the  self-reinforcing  nature  of  the  self-concept. 
"Beliefs  and  attitudes  not  only  twist  and  warp  data  and  thus  maintain 
themselves,  but  create  new  data  for  self  incorporation  and  thus  grow 
in  intensity  (p.  193)." 

Self-understanding  and  the  understanding  of  others.  The  nature 
of  an  individual’s  understanding  and  acceptance  of  himself  will  affect 
his  understanding  and  acceptance  of  others.  Many  writers  propose 
similar  ideas.  Sullivan  (1947)  feels  that  self-respect  leads  to  res¬ 
pect  for  others.  Allport  (1961)  writes  that  self-insight  leads  to 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  others  because  the  individual  is  less 
likely  to  project  his  feelings  or  to  misinterpret  the  actions  of  others 
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(p.  292) .  Jersild  (1952)  says:  "The  more  genuinely  a  person  at  any 
level  of  age  or  social  prestige  realizes  his  own  self-hood,  the  greater 
capacity  he  has  to  relate  himself  to  others  (pe  33)."  Rogers  (1951) 
agrees : 

When  the  individual  perceives  and  accepts  into  one  consistent  and 
integrated  system  all  his  sensory  and  visceral  experiences,  then 
he  is  necessarily  more  understanding  and  accepting  of  others  as 
separate  individuals  (p.  520). 

He  says  this  may  be  true  because  the  individual  no  longer  feels  he 
must  defend  himself.  When  the  defense  of  self  is  no  longer  necessary, 
the  individual  is  more  apt  to  focus  his  attention  on  others. 

Maslow  (1962)  proposes  a  similar  line  of  reasoning.  He  says 
that  the  self-actualized  individual  who  knows  and  accepts  himself  does 
not  use  others  to  serve  his  own  needs.  Thus,  he  is  more  able  to  be 
objective,  to  see  others  as  individuals,  and  to  appreciate  their  indivi¬ 
duality  quite  apart  from  their  significance  to  himself. 

The  idea  that  an  individual  who  knows  himself  is  more  accepting 
of  others  has  important  implications  for  education.  If  we  wish  to  aid 
children  in  relating  well  with  others,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with 
aiding  them  to  grow  in  self-understanding  and  self-acceptance.  Also, 
teachers  who  can  accept  themselves  will  necessarily  be  more  under¬ 
standing  and  accepting  of  the  children  they  teach. 

Self-validation  and  social  interaction.  Mead,  Cooley  and  Sul¬ 


livan  agree  that  the  internalized  other  is  the  total  of  the  self,  and 
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that  we  cannot  know  ourselves  except  from  the  reactions  and  appraisals 
of  others.  This  idea  is  by  no  means  universal. 

All  theorists  agree  that  social  interaction  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  self-awareness,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  interaction 
affects  the  content  of  that  awareness.  However,  many  writers  hold  that 
certain  aspects  of  the  self-concept  may  develop  through  interaction 
with  the  environment  without  the  intervention  of  others.  Allport 
(1961),  Jersild  (1960),  and  Sherif  and  Cantril  (1947)  describe  self- 
knowledge  as  a  product  of  confrontation  with  an  environment  which 
resists  control  by  the  child.  Only  part  of  this  resisting  environment 
is  the  significant  or  generalized  other. 

Rogers  (1951)  states  this  idea  clearly:  "...  the  values  which 
are  part  of  the  self-structure,  in  some  instances  are  values  experi¬ 
enced  directly  by  the  organism,  and  in  some  instances  are  values  intro- 
jected  from  others  .  .  .  (p,  498)." 

Summary .  Interaction  with  others  affects  the  self-concept  in 
two  ways:  it  provides  the  mechanism  by  which  a  reflexive  self  devel¬ 
ops,  and  it  directly  influences  the  content  of  the  self-concept.  The 
attitudes  of  others  toward  the  individual  become  apparent  to  him 
through  social  interaction,  and  he  incorporates  their  appraisals  into 
his  definition  of  himself.  The  greater  the  significance  of  the  others 
to  the  individual,  the  greater  their  influence  on  his  self-concept. 

A  person  who  knows  and  accepts  himself  is  more  able  to  under- 
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stand  and  accept  others.  The  individual's  self-concept  affects  his 
perception  of  others  and  his  perception  of  the  interaction  situation, 
and  thus  affects  his  behavior  in  that  situation.  Not  only  does  social 
interaction  influence  the  individual's  self-concept,  but  his  self- 
concept  affects  the  quality  of  the  interaction. 

Questions  concerning  the  effects  of  social  interaction  are 
important  for  discussions  of  both  the  theory  of  the  developing  self- 
concept  and  the  educational  implications  of  such  a  theory.  Chapters 
IV  and  VI  will  deal  with  these  ideas  more  fully. 

Self-Evaluation 

Many  theorists  propose  that  a  part  of  the  self-concept  consists 
of  the  values  which  are  attached  to  self-perceptions.  Rogers  (1951) 
states:  "...  the  structure  of  the  self  is  formed — an  organized, 

fluid,  but  consistent  conceptual  pattern  of  perceptions  .  .  .  together 
with  the  values  attached  to  these  concepts  (p,  498)."  The  terms  used 
to  refer  to  these  values  and  the  definition  of  their  influence  on 
behavior  varies  from  one  writer  to  another. 

Self -concept /self -ideal  discrepancy .  Rogers  (1951)  uses  the 
term  self-value.  He  says  that  part  of  the  self-structure  is  the  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  feeling  that  accompanies  the  perceptions  of  the  self. 
Operationally  he  defines  these  feelings  as  the  discrepancy  between  an 
individual's  concept  of  himself  and  his  ideal  self  or  the  concept  of 
what  he  would  like  to  be.  For  example,  a  child  may  define  himself  as 
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a  boy,  implying  no  value  judgement.  Further,  he  may  feel  that  being 
a  boy  is  'a  good  thing'.  The  values  of  good  or  bad,  adequate  or 
inadequate  are  the  result  of  comparing  one's  self-concept  with  one's 
ideal-self.  The  child  who  says  "I  am  a  boy  and  this  is  a  good  thing" 
has  an  ideal-self  part  of  which  includes  boyness.  Though  this  is 
perhaps  an  oversimplified  example,  Rogers  uses  this  idea  as  a  basis 
for  his  research.  He  elicits  from  a  subject  statements  regarding  his 
self-concept  and  his  ideals  for  himself.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
two  constitutes  a  measure  of  self-evaluation. 

Self-evaluation  relative  to  the  group.  Sherif  and  Cantril  (1947) 
use  the  term  ego-attitude  which  refers  to  one's  self-evaluation  relative 
to  a  group.  Being  'best  in  the  class'  or  'smartest  in  arithmetic'  con¬ 
stitute  ego-attitudes.  Rather  than  being  a  comparison  between  the  self- 
concept  and  the  ideal-self,  self-evaluation  is  a  comparison  of  the  self- 
concept  and  his  concept  of  others  in  the  group.  Calvin  (Sopis,  1966) 
uses  this  idea  as  the  basis  for  his  silhouettes  test  where  the  child  is 
asked  to  rank  himself  in  the  class  by  choosing  the  silhouette  which 
represents  himself. 

Self-evaluation  and  social  interaction.  Considering  the  two 
definitions  of  self-evaluation  described  above,  it  seems  probable 
that  social  interaction  plays  a  large  role  in  the  development  of  an 
ideal-self  and  in  the  development  of  ego-attitudes.  One's  ideal- 
self  and  his  self- judgements  are  incorporated  from  others.  Also  one's 
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evaluation  of  himself  is  partly  a  comparison  of  himself  to  the  others 
around  him.  It  is  unlikely  that  one's  perceptions  of  himself  are  ever 
independent  of  his  ideas  of  group  expectations  or  his  ideas  of  where  he 
ranks  in  the  group. 

Social  interaction  provides  the  individual  with  the  means  for 
estimating  his  rank,  for  incorporating  expectations  held  for  him  by  the 
group,  and  for  the  development  of  a  self-j udgement  based  on  how  he  feels 
his  rank  compares  with  the  expectations  of  the  group. 

Self-evaluation  and  consistency.  Lecky  (1945)  sees  self-evalu¬ 
ation  as  the  center  of  the  self-system  (p,  82).  It  is  the  values  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  self  which  resist  incongruent  experiences  and  which 
dictate  the  goals  an  individual  sets  and  his  means  of  achieving  them. 
Thus,  self-evaluation  is  the  root  of  consistency  in  behavior. 

Sherif  and  Cantril  (1947)  see  self-attitudes  as  denoting  a 
functional  state  of  readiness,  a  predisposition  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner.  Thus,  they  see  ego-attitudes  as  one  of  the  factors  contri¬ 
buting  to  consistency  in  behavior.  The  individual's  attitudes  toward 
himself  affect  his  perception  and  thus  his  behavior. 

Summary .  The  self-evaluations  which  accompany  one's  self¬ 
perceptions  are  seen  by  the  theorists  as  being  composed  of  three  parts. 
The  first  is  a  judgement  of  one's  self  based  on  the  judgements  of 
others,  the  second  is  based  on  the  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others. 
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and  the  third  is  a  result  of  a  comparison  between  one’s  self-concept 
and  one's  ideal-self. 

The  development  of  values  attached  to  the  self  is  a  function  of 
social  interaction.  The  individual  incorporates  the  values  and  ideals 
of  others  and  also  compares  himself  to  others. 

A  Synthesis:  the  Definition  and  Operation  of  the  Self-Concept 

The  term  ’self-concept'  labels  an  area  of  human  functioning 
comprised  of  all  those  activities  related  to  the  perception  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  one's  self.  The  self-concept  is  made  of  all  the  perceptions 
one  has  of  himself  as  an  object,  whether  specific  knowledge  or  a  gen¬ 
eralized  feeling,  plus  the  evaluation  of  these  perceptions.  The  evalu¬ 
ation  appears  to  have  two  parts:  there  is  a  value  judgement  which  one 
places  on  one's  self  in  relation  to  others,  and  there  is  an  evaluation 
in  relation  to  an  ideal  one  has  for  one's  self.  These  self-perceptions 
and  their  evaluation  make  up  the  self-as-ob j ect ,  and  it  is  this  part 
of  the  self  about  which  one  forms  a  self-concept.  The  self-as-subject 
is  not  a  part  of  the  self-concept  but  rather  is  the  active  self  which 
perceives  the  objective  self,  or  which  holds  the  concept.  It  would 
appear  that  the  self-concept  affects  the  actions  of  the  doer  or  the 
active  self. 

One  manner  in  which  a  person's  self-concept  affects  his  behavior 
is  that  it  focuses  or  affects  perception.  An  individual  perceives  the 
environment  in  relation  to  himself.  That  is,  he  only  perceives  those 
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experiences  which  are  in  line  with  or  agree  with  the  way  in  which  he 

already  perceives  himself.  This  has  three  important  implications: 

1.  The  self-concept  reinforces  itself.  If  one  perceives  him¬ 
self  as  inept  in  social  gatherings,  he  will  perceive  only  those 
experiences  which  agree  with  this  organization.  Thus  any  experi¬ 
ences  he  has  which  confirm  his  ineptness  are  experiences  which  he 
perceives  and  which  reinforce  his  self-concepts.  Experiences  to 
the  contrary  may  not  be  perceived  or  may  be  perceived  in  a  dis¬ 
torted  fashion  such  that  they  reinforce  the  self. 

2.  Because  the  organization  of  the  self  affects  perception,  and 
because  this  organization  reinforces  itself,  the  perceptions 
which  initially  induced  the  organization  are  important.  For 
example,  by  the  time  a  child  is  five  his  concepts  of  himself  and 
his  world  are  becoming  increasingly  stable.  However,  as  yet  he 
has  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  school  is,  and  really  has  no  per¬ 
ceptions  of  himself  in  a  school  setting.  His  initial  experiences 
in  school  will  serve  to  develop  in  the  child  an  organization  of 
perceptions  of  his  'school*  self.  Once  this  organization  is 
established  it  tends  to  reinforce  itself.  Thus,  though  his  be¬ 
havior  may  change  during  his  school  life,  the  direction  estab¬ 
lished  on  initial  contact  with  school  will  persist. 

3.  Because  an  individual  perceives  the  environment  in  terms  of 
his  self-concept,  his  behavior  in  the  environment  is  affected. 
One  operates  in  the  environment  as  it  is  perceived — as  though  it 
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were  reality.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  self-concept  and  behavior,  for  if  there 
were,  we  would  have  less  difficulty  in  determining  an  indivi¬ 
dual's  concept  of  himself  from  his  behavior.  Why,  for  instance, 
does  one  person  who  is  unsure  of  himself  act  aggressively  while 
another  who  is  unsure  act  shyly?  The  answer  to  this  sort  of 
puzzle  may  be  tied  up  in  the  relationship  between  the  self- 
concept  and  the  self-ideal,  however,  as  yet  we  do  not  have  enough 
information  about  this  relationship  to  formulate  any  answers. 
Another  way  in  which  one's  self-concept  affects  his  behavior  is 
in  his  relationship  to  others.  Initially  it  is  the  reactions  of  others 
in  the  environment  which  the  child  incorporates  as  a  self-evaluation. 

The  negative  or  positive  reactions  of  significant  others  in  the  child's 
environment  are  incorporated  into  his  self-concept  and  form  the  basis 
of  his  own  self-evaluation.  The  significant  others  also  affect  the 
formation  of  an  ideal-self.  Once  the  self-evaluation  and  self-ideal 
have  developed,  they  affect  the  child's  interaction  with  others  in 
two  ways : 

1.  The  self-evaluation,  as  part  of  the  total  self-concept, 
affects  the  individual's  behavior.  His  behavior,  in  turn, 
affects  the  attitudes  others  hold  toward  him.  Their  reactions 
are  in  a  large  part  the  result  of  the  way  he  behaves.  He  per¬ 
ceives  their  reactions  and  incorporates  them  into  his  evalu¬ 
ation  of  himself.  Thus,  because  his  self-concept  affects  his 
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behavior,  it  reinforces  itself. 

2.  An  individual's  understanding  and  acceptance  of  himself 
affect  his  understanding  and  acceptance  of  others.  This  appears 
to  be  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  self-understanding  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  seeing  one's  self  as  an  individual  with  unique  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  more  the  individual  comes  to  understand  his 
uniqueness  and  to  accept  it,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will 
be  able  to  see  and  accept  others  as  unique.  The  more  aware  he 
is  of  his  own  reactions  to  the  world  and  feelings  about  the  world, 
the  more  he  is  apt  to  understand  that  others  have  these  same 
sorts  of  unique  reactions  and  feelings.  Secondly,  one's  under¬ 
standing  of  others  is  tied  up  with  the  concept  of  projection. 

If  an  individual  refuses  to  recognize  certain  characteristics 
about  his  world  and  himself,  perhaps  because  of  the  threats 
they  pose,  he  is  more  likely  to  develop  defense  mechanisms  which 
enable  him  to  defend  his  perceptions.  One  such  defense  mech¬ 
anism  is  projection.  An  individual  projects  his  own  feelings 
onto  another  by  assuming  the  other  feels  the  same  way  as  he 
himself  feels.  In  assuming  this,  he  blocks  the  way  to  under¬ 
standing  that  other  person's  true  feelings. 

The  self-concept  affects  behavior  in  one  other  way:  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  goals  and  means  of  achieving  them.  It  would  appear  that  the 
overall  goal  toward  which  all  individuals  strive  is  growth.  The  baby 
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actively  manipulates  all  he  can  reach  and  the  manipulation  leads  to 
learning  and  more  complex  manipulation.  The  adult  chooses  activity 
over  boredom  and  so  on.  But  the  self  also  strives  to  maintain  its  own 
structure,  refusing  to  accept  experiences  contrary  to  its  organization. 
Thus,  the  means  of  achieving  the  goal  of  growth  is  tempered  by  the 
need  to  maintain  a  structure.  In  order  to  understand  an  individual’s 
behavior,  we  must  understand  the  self-structure  and  the  ways  it  chooses 
to  strive  for  growth  of  its  own  structure.  "Thus,  while  the  self  is  a 
continuously  growing  and  changing  phenomenon,  it  is  also,  paradoxically, 
strongly  geared  to  prevent  growth  and  change  (Jersild,  1952,  p,  19)." 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SELF-CONCEPT 

Most  of  the  theorists  whose  ideas  have  been  previously  described 
attempted  to  explain  how  the  self-concept  in  all  its  complexities  would 
develop.  Considering  that  these  theories  were  based  on  observation  of 
adult  behavior  and  that  the  writers  represented  a  variety  of  fields  of 
study,  a  surprising  degree  of  agreement  results. 

Generally,  theories  regarding  the  development  of  the  self-concept 
are  the  result  of  an  extrapolation  of  theories ^concerning  the  operation 
of  the  self-concept  in  adult  behavior.  That  is,  after  observing  adult 
behavior  each  theorist  formulated  a  theory  of  the  structure  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  self-concept  as  it  related  to  that  behavior.  Then  he 
attempted  to  explain  how  that  structure  could  have  developed  and  what 
experiences  in  childhood  might  have  influenced  it.  Few  studies  have 
been  carried  out  to  verify  these  theories  and  few  theories  have  been 
formulated  as  a  direct  result  of  observing  children. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  developing  self,  the  ideas 
presented  by  various  writers  were  separated  into  two  sections.  The 
first  section  is  a  discussion  of  the  factors  which  might  influence  the 
development  of  the  self-concept,  and  the  second  section  deals  with  the 
sequential  developmental  process  as  described  by  Sherif  and  Cantril, 


and  by  Allport. 


. 
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Factors  In  the  Development  of  a  Self-Concept 

The  potential  for  development ♦  The  newborn  child  has  no  aware¬ 
ness  of  himself:  "One  thing  is  quite  certain:  the  young  infant  is  not 
aware  of  himself  as  a  self  (Allport,  1961,  p.  111)."  All  theorists 
agree  with  Allport's  statement.  That  the  human  child’s  biological  make¬ 
up  is  such  that  he  is  born  with  the  potential  for  developing  a  self- 
concept  is  also  agreed  upon.  However,  just  what  is  inherited  is  a 
point  of  disagreement,  or  at  least  is  stated  in  different  ways, 

Sherif  and  Cantril  (1947)  state: 

The  ego  is  not  innate  .  .  .  nor  is  ego  striving  innate  (p.  3). 

No  ego  would  develop  in  him  through  maturation  if  it  were  not  for 
two  facts.  First,  the  fact  that  his  psychological  functioning  .  ,  . 
can  take  place  on  a  conceptual  level  ....  Second,  he  has  to  live 
in  a  lawfully  ordered  world  of  nature  where  social  relationships 
and  their  products  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  regulating  and 
adapting  himself  (p.  4). 

Mead  (1956)  places  much  more  emphasis  on  social  relationships 

than  do  Sherif  and  Cantril.  He  says  that  the  child  is  born  with  the 

ability  to  empathize  with  another  human  being.  Empathy  enables  him  to 

interact  with  others  in  two  ways.  First,  it  enables  the  child  to  learn 

to  take  the  role  of  another.  And  secondly,  because  he  can  take  the  role 

of  another  he  is  able  to  develop  the  ability  to  communicate  with  others 

through  the  use  of  significant  symbols.  Communication,  in  turn,  enables 

the  child  to  better  'take  the  role  of  the  other'  and  thus  learn  to  view 

himself  as  an  object  in  the  same  way  others  do. 

.  .  .  The  importance  of  what  we  term  ’communication'  lies  in  the  fact 

that  it  provides  a  form  of  behavior  in  which  the  organism  or 
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individual  may  become  an  object  to  himself  (p.  203). 

The  growth  of  a  self-concept  is  dependent  on  learning  from  others  to 
view  one’s  self  as  an  object.  This,  Mead  says, can  only  take  place 
through  communication  with  others,  through  social  interaction.  He  says 
that  a  baby  who  grows  without  social  interaction  cannot  develop  a  self- 
concept. 

Adler  also  emphasizes  social  interaction  as  the  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  self.  He  feels  that  man  is  born  a  social  being  and  it  is  his 
inborn  social  nature  which  is  prerequisite  to  his  developing  a  self- 
concept  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1957,  ch.  4).  Perhaps  by  'inborn  social 
nature'  Adler  is  referring  to  the  child's  ability  to  empathize  that 
was  discussed  by  Mead.  However,  he  does  not  clarify  this  point. 

The  self-concept  is  not  innate,  only  the  potential  for  its 
development  is  inherited.  The  potential  can  only  be  realized  if  certain 
experiences  with  the  environment  take  place. 

The  initial  development  of  self-awareness.  Awareness  of  self  in 
the  baby  begins  as  a  gross  differentiation  between  the  'self'  and  the 
'not-self'.  Allport  (1961)  says  that  initially  the  infant  becomes 
vaguely  aware  of  the  difference  between  'in  here'  and  'out  there'.  He 
believes  that  the  sense  of  'not-self'  develops  before  the  sense  of 
' self ' . 

There  is  a  dawning  world  of  'not  I'  before  the  reciprocal  sense  of 
fully  evolves  (p.  113). 
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Rogers  (1951)  expresses  essentially  the  same  idea: 

A  portion  of  the  total  perceptual  field  gradually  becomes  differ¬ 
entiated  as  the  self. 

Sullivan,  as  described  by  Mullahy  (1947),  agrees.  He  says  at 
the  prototaxic  level  of  symbolization  the  baby  acts  and  reacts  without 
any  references  to  an  ego  or  self.  However,  he  soon  enters  the  stage 
of  parataxic  symbolization  when  he  makes  rudimentary  distinctions 
between  the  'me*  and  the  'not-me' ,  As  yet  these  experiences  of  'me* 
and  ' not-me T  are  isolated.  The  infant  does  not  see  any  relation¬ 
ship  (p .  125) . 

Several  ideas  have  been  proposed  to  explain  specifically  the 
experiences  which  cause  the  child  to  make  this  initial  differentiation. 
Jersxld  (1960)  says  that  awareness  of  the  distinction  between  the  ’me' 
and  the  ’not-me'  is  the  result  of  the  infant's  discovery  that  his  own 
activity  produces  changes  in  the  environment  (  p,  117). 

Sullivan  (1953)  states  that  anxiety  caused  by  resistances  in  the 

environment  initiates  the  process  of  differentiation.  These  resistences 

are  cuased  primarily  by  others  in  the  baby's  world. 

[The]  self-system  begins  in  the  organizing  of  experiences  with 
the  'mothering  one's'  forbidding  gestures  (p.  166). 

.  .  .  The  self-system  comes  into  being  because  the  persuit  of  general 
and  zonal  needs  for  satisfaction  is  increasingly  interfered  with  by 
,  .  .  the  mothering  one  .  .  ,  (p.  166), 

The  self-system  thus  is  an  organization  of  educative  experiences 
called  into  being  by  the  necessity  to  avoid  or  minimize  incidents 
of  anxiety  (p.  165). 

Mead  (1956)  also  feels  that  others  in  the  environment  are 
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important  for  the  development  of  self-awareness.  However,  his  theory 
is  somewhat  different  from  Sullivan’s.  The  actions  of  others  in  the 
child’s  environment,  whether  they  are  restricting  the  child  or  not, 
lead  the  infant  to  differentiate  between  the  ’other’  and  the  ’not- 
other'.  He  makes  the  distinction  between  ’people’  and  ’not-people’ 
rather  than  between  ’self'  and  ’not-self’.  It  is  not  until  he  can  take 
the  role  of  the  other  that  the  child  distinguishes  between  himself  and 
his  environment. 

Self-identity  and  memory.  A  sense  of  identity  or  the  ongoing 
'I'  begins  to  develop  as  the  fragmentary  moments  of  self-awareness 
become  organized  into  a  pattern.  Slowly  the  child  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  a  continuing  factor  in  the  changing  environment  (Allport,  1961, 
ch .  6 )  . 

Allport  discusses  two  factors  which  influence  the  growth  of  self- 
identity.  The  first  is  memory.  The  infant  remembers  recurring  sensa¬ 
tions  and  the  experiences  which  call  out  these  sensations.  These  per¬ 
ceptions  begin  to  form  an  increasingly  stable  pattern  of  which  the 
center  is  the  remembering,  acting  self.  Perhaps  the  first  evidence  of 
the  development  of  an  identity  is  the  baby’s  apparently  deliberate 
manipulation  of  his  environment,  his  intentional  repetition  of  an 
action  which  previously  resulted  in  a  pleasurable  sensation  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Somehow  he  is  aware  that  his  action  is  the  cause  of  the 


sensation. 
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The  second  factor  leading  to  the  growth  of  self-identity  is  the 
child's  use  of  a  linguistic  tool:  his  own  name.  Whether  only  a  part 
of  his  listening  vocabulary  or  a  part  of  his  spoken  vocabulary,  the 
child's  recognition  and  use  of  his  own  name  provides  him  with  a  label 
for  the  continuous  something  which  is  himself.  Many  writers  other  than 
Allport  describe  the  acquisition  of  language  as  important  to  the  full 
development  of  the  self-concept. 

Language  and  the  growth  of  the  self-concept.  Communication 
whether  verbal  or  non-verbal  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  self-concept.  As  was  previously  discussed,  Mead  (1956)  states  that 
communication  provides  a  form  of  behavior  by  which  the  individual  may 
become  an  object  to  himself.  Through  the  use  of  language,  the  child 
carries  on  conversations  with  others.  His  conversations  with  others 
becomes  internalized,  and  within  himself  he  reacts  toward  himself  as 
others  have  reacted. 

Rogers  (1951)  believes  that  it  is  the  symbolization  of  experi¬ 
ences  which  enables  the  child  to  represent  himself  to  himself  and  thus, 
to  develop  self-awareness.  He  feels  that  one  is  not  conscious  of  him¬ 
self  until  he  can  represent  himself  symbolically. 

Allport  (1961)  says  that  with  the  use  of  one's  own  name  or 
personal  pronouns,  comes  awareness  of  one's  independent  status  within 
the  environment.  Language  is  the  tool  by  which  the  child  relates 


himself  to  the  environment. 
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Each  of  these  writers  expresses  the  idea  that  the  child  must  be 
able  to  represent  himself  to  himself  before  he  can  develop  a  self- 
concept.  Once  the  linguistic  mode  of  representation  has  been  acquired, 
the  individual  possesses  a  tool  which  enables  him  to  label  himself  and 
to  label  his  own  activities  and  feelings. 

Rather  than  thinking  of  representation  in  linguistic  or  symbolic 
terms  only,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  Bruner’s  ideas  on  the  three 
modes  of  representation  and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of  a 
self-concept.  Bruner  (1966)  believes  that  concept  formation  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  individual's  ability  to  represent  the  object  of  conception 
to  himself  or  to  others.  He  postulates  three  modes  of  representation: 
the  enactive  mode,  the  ikonic  mode,  and  the  symbolic  mode.  He  arranges 
these  modes  in  a  hierarchical  order  for  three  reasons.  First,  each 
mode  is  more  specific  than  the  previous  one.  Second,  each  mode  is  more 
objective  than  the  one  before  it.  And  third,  generally  the  modes  are 
age  based.  That  is,  even  though  an  adult  may  use  all  three  modes,  he 
generally  uses  the  symbolic.  Similarly  young  children  appear  to  first 
develop  the  use  of  the  enactive  mode,  then  the  ikonic  mode,  and  finally 
the  symbolic  mode.  Before  relating  these  modes  of  representation  to  the 
development  of  the  self-concept,  perhaps  a  fuller  discussion  of  Bruner's 
ideas  is  necessary. 

The  baby  represents  an  event  in  his  world  enactively.  That  is, 
his  actions  represent  the  event  itself.  He  has  not  yet  separated  the 
event  from  his  own  sensations  and  actions.  For  example,  the  action  of 
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sucking  represents  the  event  of  being  fed,  and  the  sucking  represents 
the  event  as  a  whole  -  the  nipple,  the  feeling  of  fullness,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  person  who  is  feeding  him,  and  even  the  sucking  sensation 
itself.  No  differentiation  is  made  between  the  objects  in  the  event 
and  the  baby’s  own  actions  and  sensations.  Nor  is  any  connection 
made  between  events.  For  example,  the  mother  may  be  represented  by 
sucking  in  one  event  and  by  crying  in  another.  Very  likely  it  is 
similarities  between  events  which  induce  the  development  of  ikonic 
representation. 

The  ikonic  mode  of  representation  is  one  of  imagery.  The  child 
develops  a  mental  image  or  spatial  schema  which  represents  both  objects 
and  events.  As  mentioned  above  the  image  may  develop  as  a  result  of 
repetitions  of  events  or  parts  of  events.  For  example,  the  mother 
enters  the  child’s  world  in  many  different  situations.  Initially  the 
child  does  not  regard  her  as  an  object  which  enters  many  events  but 
rather  as  several  individuals  represented  as  part  of  specific  events. 
However,  the  child  somehow  comes  to  differentiate  her  from  the  events 
and  begins  to  view  her  as  a  constant  factor  through  several  events. 

He  represents  her  ikonically,  or  develops  an  image  of  her  which  enables 
him  to  represent  her  separate  from  the  events  with  which  she  has  been 
associated.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Church  (1966)  comments  on 
the  fact  that  babies  will  attend  to  people,  faces,  and  pictures  of  faces 
before  they  will  attend  to  other  objects  in  their  environment.)  The 
ikonic  representation  of  objects  is  not  as  closely  tied  to  the  baby's 
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sensations  or  to  total  events  as  was  the  enactive  mode. 

Symbolic  representation  is  the  use  of  symbols  such  as  language 
to  represent  objects  and  events.  Unlike  the  enactive  and  ikonic  modes, 
the  symbolic  mode  is  independent  and  arbitrary.  The  word  'mother*  is 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  object  mother,  the  word  being  connected  to 
the  object  through  social  convention.  The  use  of  symbols  enables  much 
more  specific  representation  of  objects  and  events  than  either  of  the 
previous  modes,  and  is  essential  for  the  development  of  full  conceptual 
thought . 

Bruner  discusses  these  modes  in  relation  to  the  formation  of 
concepts  about  the  world.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  ideas  apply  to 
the  formation  of  a  self-concept. 

According  to  Bruner,  the  child  who  represents  an  event  enactively 
does  not  differentiate  between  his  own  actions  and  sensations  and  the 
event  itself.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  baby  initially  distinguishes 
one  event  from  another  rather  than  between  himself  and  the  event. 

Gradually  he  relates  one  event  to  another  by  developing  images 
of  those  aspects  of  events  which  are  repeated.  Possibly  he  develops  a 
rudimentary  self-image  by  which  he  orients  other  images  spatially.  That 
is,  the  spatial  schema  by  which  the  child  represents  objects  may  be 
related  to  a  vague  self-image  which  is  the  center  of  his  spatial  world. 
Certainly  the  child  would  develop  images  representing  his  own  body 
parts,  but  whether  he  realizes  these  objects  as  part  of  himself  is  not 


known. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  acquisition  of  language  aids  the  child  in 
developing  an  increasingly  specific  concept  of  himself.  The  baby  who 
responds  specifically  to  hearing  his  own  name  has  not  only  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  sounds,  but  he  shows  through  his  response  that  he  has 
differentiated  between  himself  and  the  other  events  in  his  world.  When 
a  child  uses  his  own  name  to  refer  to  himself  and  his  actions,  he  has 
acquired  a  means  by  which  he  can  focus  his  attention  on  his  own  actions 
and  feelings.  Using  words  which  refer  to  his  feelings  ('happy',  'sad' 
etc.)  also  enables  him  to  develop  a  specific  concept  or  pattern  of 
perceptions  of  himself  and  his  relationship  to  events  in  his  world. 

The  development  of  attitudes  toward  the  self.  As  the  child 
becomes  aware  of  himself  as  a  separate  entity,  and  as  he  becomes  able 
to  use  language  to  represent  himself  and  his  activities,  he  also  devel¬ 
ops  attitudes,  feelings,  and  values  which  accompany  his  self-perceptions. 

Sullivan  (1953)  states  that  these  attitudes  begin  to  develop 
soon  after  the  child  can  differentiate  the  'me'  from  the  'not-me'.  He 
says  that  the  child  quickly  learns  that  the  'me'  ip  made  up  of  the 
'good-me'  and  the  'bad-me' .  Through  the  reactions  of  others,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  mother,  the  child  associates  reward  and  punishment  with 
certain  of  his  own  activities.  The  'good-me'  and  'bad-me'  are  a  person¬ 
ification  of  the  reward  and  punishment. 

Mead  (1956)  discusses  the  valuing  of  self.  "Values  do  definitely 
attach  to  this  expression  of  the  self  which  is  particular  to  the  self 
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(p.  240)."  Both  Mead  and  Cooley  believe  that  the  values  attached  to  the 
self  are  those  which  have  been  taken  over  or  intro jected  from  others 
with  whom  the  child  is  in  contact. 

Sherif  and  Cantril  (1947)  agree  with  Mead.  Values  become 
associated  with  certain  self-perceptions,  and  these  values  can  only  be 
formed  through  social  interaction.  They  also  say  that  ego-attitudes 
are  formed  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  formation  of  self-awareness. 
"We  find  that  the  ego  (self)  consists  mainly  of  those  attitudes  formed 
during  the  course  of  genetic  development  (ch.  7)."  This  may  mean  that 
the  initial  contact  with  any  new  situation,  the  initial  experiences  in 
that  situation,  will  determine  the  specific  attitudes  formed  toward  the 
self  in  relation  to  that  situation. 

One  other  characteristic  of  ego-attitudes  which  several  writers 
discuss  is  their  relatively  enduring  nature.  Once  formed,  attitudes 
toward  the  self  are  not  easily  changed.  Due  to  the  circular  mechanisms 
discussed  earlier,  self-attitudes  reinforce  themselves.  Because  this 
mechanism  appears  to  operate  from  the  onset  of  self-awareness,  the  older 
the  child  the  stronger  are  the  attitudes  he  holds  toward  himself  and 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  change. 

Two  Developmental  Theories 

Sherif  and  Cantril:  the  general  developmental  process.  Sherif 
and  Cantril  (1947)  review  some  of  the  literature  regarding  ego-formation. 
As  a  result  of  their  review,  they  conclude  that  the  developmental 
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sequence  in  the  growth  of  the  self  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  most 
theorists.  They  outline  this  sequence  in  their  chapter.  The  Genetic 
Formation  of  the  Ego  (ch.  7). 

At  birth,  and  for  a  short  time  following  birth,  the  baby's  be¬ 
havior  is  governed  by  his  biological  needs.  However,  resistances  or 
restrictions  from  the  environment  induce  in  him  a  process  of  differenti¬ 
ation,  with  increasing  specificity,  of  the  'self'  from  the  'not-self ' . 
Presumably  these  restrictions  of  his  behavior  could  occur  as  the  result 
of  his  attempts  to  manipulate  objects  in  his  environment  but  more 
likely  they  are  the  result  of  the  restrictions  of  others ,  particularly 
the  mother,  in  his  environment. 

Slowly  the  infant  discovers  more  things  about  himself.  He  dis¬ 
covers  through  manipulating  his  hands  and  feet  that  rather  than  being 
objects  in  the  environment  they  are  a  part  of  himself.  He  discovers 
that  he  can  manipulate  his  environment  and  that  actions  on  his  part 
will  produce  reactions  in  that  environment.  He  develops  a  corporeal 
self  which  may  as  yet  be  represented  only  enactively,  but  which  is  the 
foundation  for  later  representation  at  a  conceptual  level. 

With  the  acquisition  of  language,  there  is  a  growth  in  the 
precision  with  which  a  child  views  himself.  With  the  use  of  labels  he 
becomes  more  able  to  define  his  feelings  about  himself  in  precise  terms. 

Because  the  ego  or  self  components  "...  function  as  reference 
points  or  anchorages  in  terms  of  which  the  individual  relates  himself  to 
the  immediate  environment  and  the  social  milieu  (p.  166),"  the  child 
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tends  to  view  his  environment  in  terms  of  how  he  views  himself.  The 
attitudes  he  develops  toward  himself  colour  the  way  in  which  he  sees 
his  environment.  Faulty  perception,  if  not  corrected,  reinforces  itself 
and  becomes  more  difficult  to  correct  as  the  child  grows  older. 

As  peer  relationships  become  more  important  to  the  child,  his 
idea  of  himself  becomes  more  closely  related  to  the  opinions  his  peers 
have  of  him  than  to  those  held  by  adults. 

The  general  outline  of  the  development  of  the  self-concept  as 
presented  by  Sherif  and  Cantril  includes  many  of  the  ideas  discussed 
earlier.  However,  by  far  the  most  specific  discussion  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  self  is  presented  by  Allport. 

Allport:  Sequences  in  the  development  of  the  self-concept.  One 

of  the  most  fully  developed  theories  of  the  development  of  the  self-con¬ 
cept  is  put  forth  by  Allport  (1961,  ch.  6).  The  various  components  of 
what  he  calls  the  'proprium'  were  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  He 
places  these  components  in  a  developmental  hierarchy  and  quite  carefully 
defines  the  relationship  among  the  components  in  the  fully  developed 
proprium. 

Body  awareness  is  the  first  sense  of  self  which  appears.  It  is 
the  result  of  organic  sensations  which  the  child  associates  with  the 
'in  here'  rather  than  the  'out  there'.  These  recurrent  organic 
sensations,  coupled  with  frustrations  presented  by  the  physical  world, 
force  the  child  to  become  increasingly  aware  of  his  body  as  an  object 
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which  is  different  and  somehow  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Allport  says  that  body  sense  is  a  large  part  of  selfhood  but  is 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  we  call  self. 

Self-identity  begins  to  develop  as  body  sense  becomes  more 
specific.  Vital  to  the  development  of  self-identity  is  the  use  of 
language.  As  the  child  hears  and  uses  his  own  name  he  becomes  more 
acutely  aware  of  himself  as  a  continuous  element  in  a  changing  environ¬ 
ment.  Allport  describes  the  two  year  old's  confusion  of  the  words  'me' 
and  'you'  as  evidence  of  the  child's  difficulty  in  establishing  his 
identity.  The  child's  clothing  and  belongings  also  aid  him  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  identity. 

Allport  describes  self-esteem  as  the  feeling  that  'I  can  do'. 

The  need  to  'make  things  do  things',  the  need  to  manipulate  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  child's  first  bids  for  autonomy  and  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  mark  of  selfhood  in  the  first  few  years  of  life. 

In  summarizing  the  development  of  early  selfhood,  Allport  says 
that  three  aspects  of  the  proprium  evolve  in  the  first  three  years  of 
life:  the  sense  of  bodily  self,  the  sense  of  continuing  self-identity, 

and  self-esteem.  During  this  early  development  the  attitudes  of  evalu¬ 
ative  adults  affect  the  attitudes  the  child  develops  about  himself. 
Manipulation  leading  to  self-esteem  is  particularly  subject  to  producing 
evaluative  reactions  from  parents.  Punishment  for  certain  kinds  of 
activities  may  be  generalized  by  the  child  to  include  all  activities. 

If  the  evaluation  is  consistent  the  child  may  develop  the  beginning  of 
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a  generalized  personality  trait  which  will  affect  other  areas  of  his 
development . 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  child  becomes  more  able  to 
take  the  role  of  another.  During  this  period  two  more  aspects  of  the 
proprium  begin  to  develop.  The  first  is  self-extension.  This  devel¬ 
opment  is  characterized  by  the  child’s  use  of  ’my’  and  ’mine'  as 
distinct  from  ’your’  and  ’yours’.  His  self-concept  has  developed  to 
the  extent  that  he  can  identify  certain  objects  and  feelings  as  be¬ 
longing  to  himself. 

The  second  development  during  this  time  is  the  development  of  a 
self-image.  Allport  describes  this  as  the  result  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  attitudes  and  expectations  of  others.  The  child  develops  an 
image  of  himself  as  he  thinks  others  see  him  and  he  behaves  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  image.  The  self-image  becomes  a  part  of  the  self- 
concept  to  the  extent  that  the  child  accepts  the  image  as  reality,  not 
realizing  that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  'reflected  appraisals'. 

As  the  child  enters  school,  his  self-concept  develops  further. 
"The  child’s  sense  of  identity,  his  self-image,  and  his  capacity  for 
self-extension  are  greatly  enhanced  by  his  entrance  into  school 
(p.  123)."  His  entrance  into  a  peer  society  requires  a  shift  in  role 
which  intensifies  his  self-identity.  The  nature  of  school  activities 
and  the  evaluative  reactions  of  a  significant  adult,  the  teacher, 
initiate  the  development  of  a  new  aspect  of  the  self:  the  self  as  a 
rational  coper.  In  becoming  aware  of  himself  as  a  rational  coper, 
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Allport  says  that  the  child’s  thinking  changes.  "Previously  he  thought, 
but  now  he  thinks  about  thinking  (p.  124)."  As  aspect  of  the  self- 
concept,  this  factor  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  determining 
much  of  the  child's  behavior  throughout  his  school  life. 

During  adolescence,  the  last  aspect  of  the  total  self  or  proprium 
develops.  Allport  says  that  it  is  during  this  period  that  the  individual 
makes  his  final  bid  for  autonomy.  The  new  dimension  of  selfhood,  which 
Allport  calls  propriate  striving,  is  the  active  conscious  formation  of 
life  goals  or  a  life  plan.  The  nature  of  the  propriate  striving  will 
depend  largely  on  the  previous  development  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
self . 

These  seven  components  make  up  the  proprium,  or  the  ’me'  as 
felt  and  known.  Allport  says  that  the  self  plays  a  persistent  role  in 
the  life  of  any  individual,  whether  it  is  momentarily  conscious  or  not. 

Changes  in  the  Self-Concept 

This  brief  discussion  of  how  changes  in  a  self-concept  might 
come  about  is  included  because  of  its  apparent  relationship  to  the 
development  of  the  self-concept. 

In  view  of  the  self-reinforcing  nature  of  the  self-concept  and 
its  increasing  rigidity  as  it  develops,  one  would  wonder  if  change  in 
an  individual's  concept  of  himself  is  at  all  possible.  Theorists, 
particularly  those  with  counselling  experience,  contend  that  under 
certain  conditions  change  is  possible. 
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Rogers  (1956)  maintains  that  change  can  only  take  place  if  the 
individual  can  be  induced  to  draw  into  awareness  things  about  himself 
of  which  he  was  previously  unaware.  The  process  of  becoming  conscious 
of  formerly  unconscious  aspects  of  one's  self  requires  first,  that  the 
individual  be  free  from  threat,  and  second  that  he  symbolize  or  verbal¬ 
ize  his  thoughts  about  himself. 

Under  certain  conditions,  primarily  complete  absence  of  any  threat 
to  the  self-structure,  experiences  which  are  inconsistent  with  it 
may  be  perceived,  examined,  and  the  structure  of  the  self  revised 
to  assimilate  and  include  such  experiences  (p.  517). 

The  process,  he  says,  is  slow  and  may  result  in  primarily  an  expansion 

of  self  rather  than  a  total  reorganization. 

Considering  what  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  the 
self  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  once  developed  the  self-concept 
will  not  change  easily,  the  early  periods  of  life  in  which  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  self-concept  are  formed  become  very  important  for  estab¬ 
lishing  healthy  self-attitudes. 

Summary 

The  self-concept  is  learned.  Only  the  potential  for  developing 
a  self-concept  exists  at  birth.  Several  types  of  experiences  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  this  concept,  and  the  content  of  the 
self-concept  depends  on  the  quality  of  those  experiences. 

Self-awareness  begins  as  a  gross  differentiation  between  the 
'me'  and  the  'not-me*.  Theorists  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of 
two  types  of  experiences  in  the  environment:  the  restrictions  placed 
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on  the  child  by  others  and  things,  and  the  reactions  of  the  environment 
to  the  baby's  actions.  The  realization  of  himself  as  an  object  comes 
to  the  child  as  he  is  increasingly  able  to  take  the  role  of  another. 
More  specific  self-definition  becomes  possible  with  the  acquisition  of 
language.  With  language  the  child  is  able  to  refer  to  himself  and  his 
feelings  more  specifically.  Specific  reference  to  himself  also  focuses 
his  attention  on  his  own  feelings,  thus  inducing  still  more  specific 
self-def ini t ion. 

The  development  of  self-perception  is  accompanied  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  attitudes  and  feelings  toward  those  perceptions.  The  atti¬ 
tudes  exhibited  by  evaluative  adults  are  taken  over  by  the  child  and 
accepted  as  his  own.  These  self-attitudes  have  two  major  character¬ 
istics.  First,  once  developed,  they  are  relatively  enduring.  Secondly, 
the  child's  initial  experiences  with  certain  aspects  of  his  environment 
are  influential  in  determining  the  attitudes  he  develops  toward  himself 
in  relation  to  that  experience. 

According  to  Allport  (1961)  the  content  of  the  self-concept 
develops  in  a  sequential  manner.  In  the  first  three  years  of  life  the 
child  acquires  a  bodily  self,  self-identity  or  continuity,  and  self¬ 
esteem  or  a  sense  of  'I  can'.  With  the  development  of  language  his 
sense  of  self  is  enhanced  and  extended  to  incorporate  'my'  and  'mine' 
ideas.  Before  the  child  enters  school  he  has  also  developed  a  self- 
image  which  is  made  up  of  the  reflected  appraisals  and  the  expectations 


of  others  in  his  environment. 
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School  experiences  induce  an  idea  of  the  self  as  a  rational 
coper.  The  child  can  focus  his  thinking  upon  his  own  thinking  processes. 
The  five  other  aspects  of  self  which  have  developed  continue  to  become 
more  specific  through  the  child’s  early  school  years. 

In  adolescence,  the  child  develops  the  last  aspect  of  his  self- 
concept,  propriate  striving  or  selection  of  goals  and  the  means  of 
achieving  them.  The  propriate  striving  unifies  the  other  aspects  of 
self  into  a  stable,  fully  developed  self-concept. 


CHAPTER  V 


A  CRITIQUE  OF  RESEARCH  METHODS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Writing  in  the  latter  part  of  1950,  Wylie  (1961)  remarks  on  the 
increase  in  research  relating  to  the  self-concept.  In  her  review  of 
some  of  the  research,  she  describes  several  problems  which  face  the 
investigators.  The  nature  of  the  self-concept  is  the  source  of  many 
difficulties.  Because  it  is  a  psychological  construct  and  as  such  can¬ 
not  be  observed  directly,  research  must  be  based  on  conclusions  drawn 
about  a  subject’s  self-concept  from  sources  such  as  his  behavior  and  his 
verbal  report.  The  validity  of  such  conclusions  or  inferences  cannot 
always  be  demonstrated.  For  example,  some  investigators  infer  an  indivi¬ 
dual's  self-concept  from  his  behavior.  This  inference  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  self-concept  affects  behavior  in  such  a  way  that  the 
behavior  itself  is  an  index  of  the  individual's  self-concept.  The  extent 
to  which  this  assumption  is  valid  is  difficult  to  determine  because  both 
the  assessment  of  the  self-concept  and  the  measurement  of  behavior 
depend  on  the  same  variable:  the  individual's  behavior. 

Another  problem  which  Wylie  discusses  is  the  variety  of  measuring 
instruments  which  have  been  used.  The  variety  makes  difficult  any  com¬ 
parison  of  research  results  and  hinders  attempts  to  compile  a  body  of 
'facts'  about  the  self-concept.  Apparently  conflicting  results  may.be 
due  simply  to  differing  research  methods. 

Many  of  the  instruments  used  for  research  on  the  self-concept 
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employ  a  numerical  scale  to  simplify  the  mass  of  information  gathered. 

A  number  is  used  to  represent  a  self-concept  to  facilitate  comparisons 
among  individuals  or  between  groups  of  subjects.  The  number  assigned  to 
each  subject  may  represent  the  number  of  statements  he  made  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind,  or  it  may  represent  the  positiveness  or  negativeness  of  the 
individual's  statements.  Comparisons  have  been  made  among  groups  of 
subjects  by  using  the  mean  score  for  each  group,  and  occasionally  nor¬ 
mative  scales  have  been  built  on  information  gathered  from  large  samples 
of  subjects  (Thomas,  1967).  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  incorrect 
interpretation  of  numerical  scores.  The  number  does  not,  for  example 
represent  a  'quantity'  of  self-concept.  Nor  does  it  represent  a  rank 
order  according  to  quantity.  The  number  is  simply  a  label  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison. 

The  problem  of  assigning  positive  or  negative  values  to  an  indivi¬ 
dual's  statements  or  behaviors  results  from  the  complex  nature  of  the 
social  value  structure  within  which  these  value  judgements  are  made. 

Some  research  techniques  depend  on  rating  each  of  the  subject's  state¬ 
ments  as  either  positive,  negative,  or  zero  according  to  their  congruence 
with  the  values  held  by  society.  Of  course,  the  problem  is  to  decide 
just  which  societal  values  are  to  be  considered.  The  resulting  scores 
are  thus  confounded  by  a  very  complex  value  structure.  For  example,  a 
child  who  refers  to  himself  as  a  'bad  boy'  may  be  assigned  a  negative 
score  when  in  fact  he  and  his  peers  in  the  slum  area  place  a  very  high 
value  on  being  a  'bad  boy' . 
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The  solution  to  the  problems  of  scoring  procedures  on  self- 
concept  tests  is  not  a  simple  one.  Yet  some  of  these  problems  must  be 
solved  if  comparisons  among  groups  of  subjects  are  to  be  accomplished. 

Defining  the  self-concept  in  operational  terms  is  a  difficulty 
which  has  plagued  all  investigations  and  is  probably  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  problems  outlined  by  Wylie.  Attempts  to  define  the  self-concept 
in  behavioral  terms  have  resulted  in  a  split  between  the  phenomenologists , 
who  are  concerned  with  how  an  individual  consciously  perceives  himself, 
and  the  non-phenomenologists ,  whose  main  concern  is  the  individual’s 
behavior  regardless  of  his  conscious  perceptions.  This  theoretical  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  has  resulted  in  two  distinctly  different  ways  of 
assessing  the  self-concept:  direct  techniques  and  indirect  or  projective 
techniques . 

Direct  and  Projective  Research  Techniques 

The  nature  of  the  disagreement  between  proponents  of  direct 
techniques  and  the  advocates  of  projective  techniques  lies  in  the 
assumptions  upon  which  each  group  bases  their  assessment  of  the  self- 
concept.  The  users  of  direct  or  self-report  techniques  believe  that 
an  individual's  self-concept  is  conscious  and  that  he  is  able  and  willing 
to  reveal  his  self-feelings  verbally.  Those  who  use  projective  testing 
procedures  believe  that  an  individual  may  not  be  able  to  reveal  his  self¬ 
perceptions  because  he  is  not  fully  conscious  of  them.  His  verbal  report 
may  also  be  distorted  because  he  is  not  willing  to  expose  his  self- 
perceptions  to  others.  These  investigators  depend  on  inferring  an 
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individual's  self-concept  from  his  behavior  in  certain  well-structured 
situations . 

Allport  (1956)  holds  that  an  individual  can  describe  his  self¬ 
feelings  and  that  investigators  may  rely  on  his  self-description  as 
being  a  true  report.  In  support  of  his  position  he  cites  research  by 
Brozch  et.  al.  They  report  an  extensive  investigation  of  subjects  who 
had  been  on  a  long  term,  semi-starvation  diet,  an  investigation  using 
both  projective  and  direct  psychological  testing  procedures.  The  direct 
testing  procedures  revealed  that  the  subjects  felt  hungry,  continuously 
thought  about  food,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  planning 
elaborate  feasts.  However,  the  projective  tests  revealed  none  of  these 
thoughts  which  were  so  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  subjects.  Allport 
concludes  that  one  should  "...  never  employ  projective  methods  .  .  . 
without  allowing  for  full  diagnosis  by  direct  methods  as  well  (p.  39)." 

Rogers  (1951)  who  agrees  with  Allport  says: 

We  can  infer,  quite  directly,  from  the  communication  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  less  accurately  from  observation  of  his  behavior,  a  portion 
of  his  perceptual  and  experiential  field  (p.  496). 

He  says  the  more  free  the  individual  is  of  fear,  the  better  picture  we 

are  able  to  obtain  from  his  verbal  report.  Rogers'  research  relies  on 

a  direct  self-report  method.  He  and  his  colleagues  use  a  Q-sort 

technique,  developed  by  Stephenson,  in  which  the  subject  is  required  to 

arrange  thirty  statements  in  order  of  relevance  to  himself. 

Other  direct  techniques  which  have  been  employed  are  self-report 
questionnaires  and  open-ended  tests  which  require  the  subject  to  describe 
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himself  in  ten  or  twenty  statements.  The  assumption  underlying  all  of 
these  direct  techniques  is  that  what  the  subject  reports  about  himself 
is  relatively  accurate,  or  at  least  more  accurate  than  inferences 
based  on  a  behavior  sample. 

Other  investigators  maintain  that  what  an  individual  reports 
about  himself  is  subject  to  too  many  distortions  to  be  relied  upon  as 
an  accurate  index  of  his  self-concept.  Snygg  and  Combs  (1959)  cite  six 
factors  contributing  to  error  in  the  self-report  (pp.  440-442): 

1.  The  clarity  of  the  subject's  awareness.  Some  concepts  of 
self  may  exist  only  at  low  levels  of  awareness.  Individuals  vary 
in  the  degree  of  clarity  with  which  they  view  themselves. 

2.  Lack  of  adequate  symbols  for  expression.  Words  are  notori¬ 
ously  inadequate  for  conveying  our  meaning. 

3.  Social  expectancy.  Awareness  of  approval  or  disapproval  by 
others  may  influence  the  individual's  readiness  to  express  his 
feelings . 

4.  Cooperation  of  the  subject.  If  a  subject  wishes  he  may  dis¬ 
tort  his  self-report  without  detection  by  the  investigator. 

5.  Freedom  from  threat  and  degree  of  personal  adequacy.  The 
more  adequate  the  individual  feels,  the  more  likely  his  self- 
report  will  approach  an  accurate  description  of  his  phenomenal 
self . 

6.  Changes  in  field  organization.  The  very  act  of  turning 
attention  to  the  self  requires  reorganization  of  the  self-concept, 
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and  this  changes  the  nature  of  what  can  be  reported. 

A  variety  of  projective  techniques  have  been  used.  Story¬ 
telling  and  story  completion  are  probably  the  most  frequently  employed. 
Here  the  subject  is  asked  to  tell  what  he  sees  in  a  picture  or  to  com¬ 
plete  a  story  partially  told  to  him.  Inferences  about  his  self-concept 
are  based  on  statements  he  makes  about  the  people  or  activities  he  sees 
in  the  pictures. 

A  major  problem  with  projective  technique  is  their  construct 
validity:  are  they  actually  indexing  the  self-concept?  It  seems  likely 

that  a  projective  test  would  reveal  aspects  of  the  subject's  life-style 
or  characteristic  behavior.  To  what  extent  this  may  be  considered  part 
of  his  self-concept  is  difficult  to  decide, 

Self-Concept  Measures  and  the  Young  Child 

Aside  from  the  problems  involved  in  using  direct  or  projective 
techniques,  special  problems  are  encountered  when  attempting  to  assess 
a  young  child's  concept  of  himself.  Not  only  are  his  linguistic 
capabilities  far  below  that  of  adults,  but  his  self-concept  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  unstable.  He  is  less  likely  to  have  a  concept  of  him¬ 
self  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations  and,  depending  on  his  age,  he  is 
less  likely  to  have  established  a  firm  sense  of  his  own  identity.  The 
inability  of  a  child  to  regard  himself  as  an  object  causes  problems 
particularily  in  the  use  of  any  direct  technique.  Very  likely  as  a 
result  of  these  problems,  many  investigations  into  the  self-concepts  of 
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young  children  have  employed  projective  techniques  (Walsh,  1956; 

Woolner,  1967) . 

Thomas  (1967)  attempted  to  develop  a  direct  technique  for  asses¬ 
sing  the  self-concepts  of  pre-schoolers.  Aware  of  the  problems  a  five 
year  old  has  in  viewing  himself  objectively,  Thomas  introduced  the  use 
of  polaroid  pictures  into  the  testing  procedure.  While  the  subject's 
attention  is  focused  on  the  photograph  of  himself,  he  is  asked  questions 
about  his  self-feelings.  Whether  this  aids  the  child's  self-objectivity 
is  not  known.  However,  the  use  of  photographs  or  video-tapes  would  seem 
worthy  of  further  exploration. 

Samples  of  Research  and  Research  Findings 

The  following  discussion  of  some  of  the  current  research  was  not 
intended  to  be  comprehensive  in  scope.  It  is  hoped  that  the  studies 
selected  for  review  are  representative  both  of  techniques  currently  in 
use  and  of  problems  chosen  for  research.  The  findings  reported  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  problems  prevalent  in  research  on  the 
self-concept . 

Investigations  of  research  techniques.  Some  research  has  been 
designed  specifically  to  investigate  the  problems  of  research  techniques. 
Parker  (1966),  whose  research  was  prompted  by  the  statements  previously 
cited  from  Snygg  and  Combs,  attempted  to  answer  two  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  discrepancy  between  an  individual's  self-reported 
self-concept  and  his  self-concept  inferred  from  his  behavior? 
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2.  Does  social  expectancy  pose  a  threat  which  might  widen  this 
discrepancy? 

Parker  secured  a  self-report  and  an  inferred  self-concept  score 
for  each  of  his  grade  six  subjects.  During  these  two  testing  situations 
each  subject  was  made  aware  that  he  would  remain  anonymous,  that  is, 
that  his  name  would  not  be  attached  to  any  information  gathered. 

Hypothesizing  that  social  expectancy  would  alter  the  nature  of 
the  self-report,  Parker  retested  each  subject  indicating  to  the  subject 
that  any  information  gathered  would  be  reported  to  his  teacher.  Parker 
retested  for  both  self-report  and  inferred  self-concept  and  in  each 
retest  the  subject  was  requested  to  report  his  name.  Thus,  four  scores 
were  available  for  each  subject:  an  anonymous  self-report  and  an 
anonymous  inferred  self-concept;  a  named  self-report  and  a  named 
inferred  self-concept. 

The  results  of  comparing  these  scores  in  various  combinations  are 
as  follows: 

1.  No  significant  correlation  was  found  between  the  self-report 
and  the  inferred  self-concept  when  anonymity  was  maintained. 

2.  No  significant  correlation  was  found  between  the  self-report 
and  the  inferred  self-concept  when  social  expectancy  was  intro¬ 
duced  . 

3.  A  significant  correlation  was  found  between  the  two  self- 
reports  (r  =  .463,  p<.01);  and  a  significant  correlation  was 
found  between  the  two  inferred  self-concepts  (r  =  .463,  p<.01). 
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4.  The  correlation  between  the  two  anonymous  scores  was  greater 
than  between  the  two  named  scores.  From  this,  Parker  concludes 
that  a  greater  discrepancy  occurs  between  an  inferred  self- 
concept  and  a  self-report  when  confidentiality  is  not  promised. 

It  appears  that  the  direct  and  projective  techniques  which  Parker 
used  do  not  index  the  same  aspect  of  personality.  A  full  description  of 
the  instruments  he  used  was  not  reported.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  structure  of  the  tests  could  account  for  the  lack  of 
correlation  which  resulted. 

Another  interesting  piece  of  research  was  carried  out  by  Vincent 
(1968).  Prompted  by  the  ’semantic  confusion'  in  the  literature  on 
self-esteem,  she  attempted  to  explore  the  construct  validity  of  a 
number  of  measures  of  self-esteem.  Her  exploration  took  the  form  of  a 
factor  analysis  of  the  results  of  eleven  measures  of  self-esteem,  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  these  tests  were  indexing  the 
same  construct.  She  reports  a  significant  correlation  among  the  eleven 
sets  of  scores  and  she  found  that  generally  one  factor  accounted  for 
65%  of  the  common  variance.  She  labels  this  factor  the  ’Consurgent  Ego'. 
Her  basis  for  deciding  that  the  common  factor  was  the  ego  is  not  reported. 
Because  of  the  suspected  relationship  between  language  facility  and  self- 
concept,  one  might  expect  language  ability  to  be  a  common  factor  through¬ 
out  the  tests. 

The  investigations  of  Parker  and  Vincent  need  to  be  repeated  a 
number  of  times  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions  before  their  conclu- 
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sions  can  be  correctly  interpreted.  Much  more  research  related  to 
research  techniques  needs  to  be  carried  out  before  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  each  technique.  The  following 
are  only  some  of  the  questions  which  might  be  answered  through  such 
research : 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  language  ability  and  self- 
report  consistency? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  language  ability  and  the 
self-concept  inferred  from  behavior? 

3.  Which  types  of  self-report  measures  correlate  most  highly 
with  projective  measures  and  vice  versa? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  among  the  varieties  of  self-concept 
measures  when  one  controls  for  age,  sex,  social  status,  race, 
intelligence,  or  linguistic  ability? 

Exploratory  research.  Several  investigations  have  been  carried 
out  to  explore  some  of  the  basic  propositions  of  self-concept  theory. 
Jersild  (1952)  questioned,  interviewed,  and  observed  children  from  grade 
four  through  college  in  an  attempt  to  discover  some  of  the  concepts 
children  use  in  self-evaluation.  Each  subject  was  asked  to  report  which 
things  he  liked  about  himself  and  which  things  he  did  not  like.  From 
the  responses  of  his  subjects,  Jersild  devised  a  number  of  categories  of 
concepts . 

Jersild  proposed  five  major  categories  of  concepts  used  by 
children  to  evaluate  themselves.  The  major  categories  (within  which 
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were  a  number  of  sub-categories)  Jersild  arranged  in  ascending  order  of 
'psychological  maturity*  (ch.  5): 

1.  Physical  characteristics,  clothing  and  grooming 

2.  Relationships  with  family 

3.  Abilities 

4.  Personality  and  character 

5.  Social  attitudes  and  relationships 

Concepts  from  all  of  these  categories  appeared  at  every  age  level, 
although  some  age  groups  used  concepts  from  a  particular  category  more 
than  others. 

Jersild' s  analysis  of  the  statements  his  subjects  made  provide 
many  interesting  possibilites  for  further  research.  Some  of  his  findings 
are  described  below: 

1.  The  personality  and  character  category  contained  the  most 
subjective  statements. 

2.  Social  attitudes  and  physical  characteristics  were  the  two 
largest  categories. 

3.  Statements  in  the  social  attitudes  and  relationships 
category  tended  to  be  descriptions  of  the  self  in  terms  of  others. 
Within  this  category,  statements  about  relationships  with  the 
opposite  sex  occurred  most  frequently  at  the  upper  age  levels. 

4.  In  the  abilities  category,  statements  about  intellectual 
abilities  were  infrequently  mentioned  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  When  they  were  mentioned,  such  statements  appeared  most 
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frequently  at  the  college  level, 

5.  Self-control,  one  of  the  sub-categories  under  abilities, 
was  most  often  mentioned  under  what  was  disliked  about  the  self. 

6.  Statements  about  relationships  with  family  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  young  children  and  more  often  by  girls  than  by 
boys.  The  girls  made  these  statements  more  often  under  what  they 
disliked  about  themselves  rather  than  what  they  liked. 

7.  Statements  referring  to  physical  characteristics  occurred  most 
frequently  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten.  At  the  college 
level  these  statements  most  frequently  occurred  under  "What  I 
like  about  myself."  Statements  about  clothing  and  grooming  were 
most  often  negative  across  all  age  groups. 

Jersild  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  mentioned 
their  school  relationships  and  performance  under  what  they  disliked  about 
themselves.  This  was  true  for  all  grade  levels  except  grade  four  and 
upper  college,  with  a  peak  at  the  grade  nine  level.  Jersild  hypothesizes 
that  these  negative  feelings  about  the  self  in  a  school  situation  may 
result  from  the  tendency  of  the  school  to  focus  on  the  child's  failure 
to  meet  a  set  standard. 

Interesting  variations  of  Jersild' s  research  remain  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  If,  for  example,  his  population  had  been  stratified  along  socio¬ 
economic  lines  or  according  to  intellectual  abilities,  what  differences 
would  have  been  found? 


Barrett  (1968)  carried  out  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
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test-result  feedback  on  the  accuracy  of  children's  self-estimates.  Her 
research  was  prompted  by  two  beliefs:  that  children's  self-perceptions 
are  a  causative  factor  in  their  behavior,  and  that  promoting  accuracy 
of  self-perception  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  school. 

Barrett  selected  four  groups  of  children:  two  groups  whose  self- 
regard  was  high,  and  two  groups  whose  self-regard  was  low.^  One  high 
self-regard  group  and  one  low  self-regard  group  were  designated  as 
experimental  groups  while  the  other  two  remained  control  groups. 

Each  subject,  as  well  as  completing  the  self-report  tests,  com¬ 
pleted  a  battery  of  attitude,  aptitude  and  interest  tests.  The  con¬ 
gruence  between  the  objective  tests  and  the  self-report  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  self-estimate  accuracy. 

c 

The  two  experimental  or  treatment  groups  were  presented  with  the 
objective  test  results.  The  presentation  of  results  took  place  in  what 
Barrett  calls  small  ,  non-threat  therapy  groups.  Each  of  the  control 
and  experimental  groups  completed  a  self-report  retest. 

Barrett  hypothesized  that  the  subjects  in  the  two  experimental 
groups  would  increase  in  self-estimate  accuracy,  and  that  of  these  two 
groups,  the  high  self-regard  group  would  increase  in  accuracy  more  than 
the  low  self-regard  group.  Both  these  hypotheses  were  supported 
(p.  <.01).  She  concluded  that  the  effectiveness  of  feedback  on  self- 
estimate  accuracy  depended  on  the  individual's  level  of  self-regard. 


Self-regard  was  measured  by  the  discrepancy  between  a  self-report 
and  an  ideal-self-report. 


1 
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Children  of  high  self-regard  are  more  open  to  learning  about  themselves 
and  thus  gain  the  greatest  benefits.  However,  even  children  of  low 
self  regard  can  increase  in  accuracy  of  self-perception  through  accurate 
feedback. 

Woolner  (1967)  set  out  to  accomplish  three  tasks: 

1.  to  determine  some  of  the  attitudes  that  five  year  olds  hold 
toward  themselves. 

2.  to  determine  what  effects  kindergarten  experience  might  have 
on  these  attitudes 

3.  to  develop  a  pictorial,  non-verbal  test  for  self-concept. 

The  test  she  developed  consisted  of  ten  paired  pictures  representing 
personal  characteristics  inherent  in  our  culture.  Each  child  was  first 
asked  to  choose  the  picture  which  represented  himself  and,  in  a  second 
session,  was  asked  to  choose  the  picture  which  represented  what  he  would 
like  to  be.  Woolner  also  secured  a  teacher  rating  on  each  of  these 
characteristics  for  each  child. 

Woolner' s  findings  are  interesting: 

1.  self  and  ideal-self  congruence  was  greater  for  children  who 
had  had  kindergarten  experience  than  for  those  who  had  not. 

2.  the  congruence  was  greater  because  of  differences  in  the 
ideal-self  rating. 

3.  little  or  no  relationship  was  found  between  the  children's 
self-perceptions  and  the  teachers'  ratings.  This  finding  is 
interesting  considering  the  supposed  relationship  between  the 
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evaluations  of  significant  others  and  the  self-concept. 

Woolner  concludes  that  the  pictorial  test  method  shows  promise 
as  a  test  which  enables  five  year  olds  to  express  their  self-attitudes. 

Each  of  the  three  pieces  of  research  described  resulted  in  inter¬ 
esting  findings  related  to  the  nature  of  the  self-concept  and  its 
measurement.  Much  more  exploratory  research  is  needed  to  verify  some  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  self-concept  theory. 

Relating  the  self-concept  to  other  variables.  A  great  variety 
of  research  has  been  carried  out  to  establish  the  relationship  between 
the  self-concept  and  other  variables.  These  investigations  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  instrument  used  to  index  the  self- 
concept  is  valid  and  reliable.  In  attempting  to  establish  the  pre¬ 
dictive  ability  of  the  particular  instrument  used,  the  researchers  have 
often  ignored  its  construct  validity. 

Swartz  (1967)  explored  possible  antecedents  of  pre-school  child¬ 
ren's  self-concepts.  Based  on  a  behavioral  rating  scale  designed  to 
measure  ego-functioning  and  self-concept,  Swartz  chose  two  groups  of 
children:  the  nine  children  with  the  highest  scores  and  the  nine  with 
the  lowest  scores.  She  gathered  data  on  the  backgrounds  of  these  child¬ 
ren,  their  family  situations,  and  their  mothers'  attitudes. 

Swartz  found  that  the  two  groups  differed  significantly  in  back¬ 
ground.  The  high  group  contained  fewer  'only-children',  had  fewer 
children  of  working  mothers,  and  contained  children  whose  parents  were 
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slightly  younger  and  who  practiced  their  religious  beliefs  more  strongly. 

The  attitudes  and  characteristics  of  the  mothers  of  the  two  groups 
differed  in  several  ways.  Swartz  cites  seven  characteristics  exhibited 
by  high  group  mothers  ranked  in  order  of  importance: 

1.  perceives  the  child  as  an  individual  in  his  own  right 

2.  high  in  self-esteem 

3.  high  in  acceptance  of  the  child 

4.  high  in  affection  for  the  child 

5.  exhibits  appropriate  intensity  of  reaction 

6.  satisfied  with  current  status 

7.  adequate  emotional  family  climate 

Swartz  found  a  high  correlation  between  the  children’s  ego-ratings 
and  the  parents  perceptions  of  their  children.  She  concludes  that  child¬ 
ren  have  well  established  personality  characteristics  by  age  five,  and 
that  "the  nature  of  the  parent  child  interaction  ...  is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  the  self-concept  (p.  2898)."  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  no  relationship  between  the  behavioral  rating  scale  and 
the  children's  concepts  of  themselves  was  established. 

Many  studies  have  been  carried  out  to  discover  the  relationship 
which  might  exist  between  children's  self-concepts  and  their  school 
achievement.  Walsh  (1956),  using  a  projective  doll-play  technique, 
found  that  bright  boys  who  were  low  achievers  used  more  defense 
mechanisms,  had  less  desirable  family  relationships,  had  more  negative 
relationships  with  their  fathers,  and  were  generally  more  passive  and 
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feminine  than  bright  boys  who  were  high  achievers.  She  concludes  that 
the  bright,  low-achieving  boy  sees  himself  as  inadequate,  helpless  and 
worthless.  However,  no  relationship  was  established  between  the  sub¬ 
ject's  behavior  in  the  doll-play  situation  and  their  concepts  of  them¬ 
selves,  Walsh  may  have  found  a  correlation  between  certain  behaviors 
and  achievement  rather  than  between  self-concept  and  achievement. 

Brookover,  Paterson  and  Thomas  (1962)  used  a  direct  technique  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  children's  self-concepts  of  their 
ability  and  their  actual  school  achievement.  Based  on  the  conviction 
that  "a  child  learns  what  he  perceives  he  is  able  to  learn  (p.  3)", 
Brookover  et.  al.  constructed  a  questionnaire  designed  to  measure  the 
child's  concept  of  what  he  is  able  to  learn.  The  investigators  con¬ 
trolled  for  differences  in  sex  and  intelligence.  These  are  their 
findings : 

1.  High  achieving  students  have  a  significantly  higher  self- 
concept  than  low  achieving  students  when  the  effects  of  intel¬ 
ligence  are  partialled  out. 

2.  The  child's  concept  of  his  ability  specific  to  a  subject 
area  is  different  than  his  concept  of  his  general  ability. 

3.  A  student's  concept  of  his  ability  is  significantly  and 
positively  correlated  with  the  image  he  perceives  others  hold 
of  him. 

Interpretation  of  these  results  is  dependent  of  the  questionnaire 
used  to  measure  the  self-concept.  From  an  examination  of  the  question- 
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naire,  one  wonders  to  what  extent  it  is  indexing  an  individual's  con¬ 
cept  of  his  ability.  For  example,  one  question  reads: 

How  important  are  the  grades  you  get  in  school? 

A.  Very  important 

B.  important 

C.  not  particularly  important 

D.  grades  don't  matter  to  me  at  all  (p,  91). 

Assuming  that  the  student  has  the  clarity  of  perception  and  feels  free 
enough  from  threat  to  answer  this  question  truthfully,  what  information 
about  his  concept  of  his  ability  will  the  investigators  obtain?  If  he 
answers  that  grades  are  very  important,  how  is  that  related  to  his  con¬ 
cept  of  his  ability  to  achieve  those  grades?  Assuming  that  the  desire 
for  high  grades  is  a  motivating  factor,  the  investigators  may  have  found 
a  high  correlation  between  motivation  and  achievement  rather  than 
between  self-concept  of  ability  and  achievement. 

Several  investigations  similar  to  that  of  Brookover  et.  al.  have 
been  carried  out  (Bledsoe,  1962;  Carrol,  1967).  Had  these  investigators 
used  the  same  questionnaire,  more  information  on  the  questionnaire  itself 
might  be  available.  Unfortunately  they  did  not;  thus  the  results  are 
fragmentary. 

Summary 

Investigation  into  the  self-concept  and  its  relationship  to 
behavior  is  hampered  by  many  problems  in  research  technique.  Largely, 
the  instruments  chosen  for  research  have  been  one  of  two  kinds:  a 
projective  technique  or  a  direct,  self-report  technique.  As  yet  it  is 
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not  known  to  what  extent  a  particular  technique  or  instrument  may  affect 
the  nature  of  the  information  gathered. 

Research  designed  to  explore  the  basic  propositions  of  self- 
concept  theory  seem  most  productive  for  further  investigation.  The 
findings  of  exploratory  research  may  aid  in  designing  more  reliable 
measuring  instruments  for  further  use.  Until  valid  and  reliable  instru¬ 
ments  are  available,  the  results  of  research  relating  the  self-concept 
with  behavioral  variables  will  remain  suspect. 

Possible  Areas  for  Further  Research 

The  synthesis  presented  in  earlier  chapters  suggests  several 
areas  in  which  exploratory  research  is  needed. 

Related  to  consistency  in  behavior  and  the  self-concept,  several 
questions  require  investigation: 

1.  When  and  how  does  a  child  begin  to  exhibit  consistency  in  his 
reactions  to  various  phenomena? 

2.  What  age  variations  occur  in  the  appearance  of  consistent 
behavior?  How  are  these  variations  related  to  the  sex  of  the 
child,  the  nature  of  his  home  situation,  or  the  characteristics 
of  his  parents? 

3.  Does  behavior  become  more  consistent  over  time?  How  might 
this  be  influenced  by  the  acquisition  of  language? 

4.  What  factors  influence  a  child’s  perception  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings?  Is  his  perception  consistent  with  his  behavior? 
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5.  To  what  extent  are  the  scores  on  self-concept  tests  (of 
various  kinds)  consistent  over  time? 

6.  Does  a  child's  self-perception  change  depending  on  the  situ¬ 
ation?  Is  there  a  core  of  perceptions  which  is  consistent  through 
a  variety  of  situations? 

We  suspect  that  social  interaction  affects  the  developing  self- 
concept.  We  need  to  ask: 

1.  Can  self-awareness  develop  when  there  is  little  or  restricted 
social  contact?  How  do  the  self-perceptions  of  a  child  in  this 
situation  differ  from  those  of  another  child? 

2.  What  sorts  of  activities  on  the  part  of  the  mother  appear  to 
aid  the  growth  of  self-awareness? 

3.  How  close  is  a  child's  self-assessment  to  the  assessment  of 
him  by  his  mother,  his  peers,  or  his  teacher?  Does  this  relation¬ 
ship  vary  with  age,  with  sex,  with  intelligence,  or  with  language 
facility? 

Language  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  influencing  the  growth 
of  the  self-concept.  Research  in  this  area  is  needed  particularly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extensive  use  of  verbal  reports  in  assessing  the  self-con¬ 
cept.  Jersild's  research  indicates  some  of  the  ways  in  which  children 
describe  themselves.  Further,  we  need  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  Does  verbal  ability  affect  the  consistency  of  scores  of 
various  measures  of  self-concept?  Does  the  more  verbally 
capable  child  exhibit  greater  consistency  of  self-concept? 
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What  kinds  of  verbal  ability  are  related  to  consistency — fluency, 
flexibility,  sentence  length  etc.? 

2.  What  kinds  of  adjectives  do  children  use  to  describe  them¬ 
selves?  How  do  these  vary  with  age,  or  sex? 

3.  Does  a  child  from  a  verbally  restricted  background  exhibit 
any  peculiarities  on  self-concept  tests? 

Research  techniques  such  as  case  studies  or  biographies  might  be 
effectively  used  for  gathering  information  about  the  development  of  the 
self-concept . 

The  self-concept  was  defined  as  one’s  conscious  self-perceptions 
and  feelings.  Because  the  self-concept  is  conscious,  much  more  needs  to 
be  known  about  the  factors  which  might  distort  the  self-report.  Are 
there  differences  between  verbal  and  non-verbal  self-reports?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  the  self-report  and  behavior  samples?  What 
factors  affect  this  relationship? 

When  we  have  more  information  relating  to  these  various  questions, 
then  we  are  faced  with  two  greater  questions: 

1.  Does  the  self-concept  affect  behavior? 

2.  How  can  changes  in  the  self-concept  be  brought  about  so  that 
changes  in  behavior  might  occur? 


CHAPTER  VI 


IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  study,  two  major  propositions  were  put  forth  that,  if 
accepted,  would  challenge  many  educational  concepts  now  held.  The 
first  proposition  is  that  an  individual’s  self-concept  profoundly 
affects  his  behavior  and,  because  it  does,  understanding  his  self- 
concept  is  the  key  to  understanding  his  behavior.  The  second  proposal 
is  that  one  of  the  roles  of  the  school  is  to  aid  the  child  in  developing 
a  healthy  self-concept  so  that  he  might  operate  effectively  both  in  his 
present  society  and  in  the  future.  A  healthy  self-concept  is  achieved 
through  self-understanding  and  self-acceptance. 

The  consideration  of  these  two  propositions  in  relation  to  edu¬ 
cation  leads  to  two  broad  questions: 

1.  How  will  the  various  postulates  of  self-concept  theory,  as 
discussed  in  this  study,  influence  educational  organization  and 
instruction? 

2.  How  can  the  school  best  aid  the  child  in  growing  to  know  and 
accept  himself? 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  suggest  ways  of  approaching  the  answers 
to  these  two  questions. 

The  educational  implications  discussed  here  are  specifically 
related  to  the  child’s  early  school  life:  his  initial  experience  with 
school  (whether  beginning  at  the  kindergarten  or  grade  one  level)  and 
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his  experiences  during  his  first  school  year.  The  discussion  is  limited 
in  this  way  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  are  related  to  the  previous 
discussions  about  the  development  of  the  self-concept: 

1.  It  would  appear  that  a  child’s  initial  experiences  with  a 
situation  have  the  strongest  influence  on  the  concept  he  develops 
of  himself  in  that  situation. 

2.  The  self-concept,  once  formed,  characteristically  reinforces 
itself,  thus  becoming  relatively  fixed  and  not  easily  changed. 

A  child's  early  school  experiences  are  extremely  important  in  the 
development  of  his  self-concept  as  a  learner,  a  concept  which  could 
influence  the  rest  of  his  school  career.  It  is  within  this  framework 
that  the  following  topics  will  be  discussed:  the  child’s  development 
upon  entering  school,  the  nature  of  student-teacher  roles  in  the  light 
of  self-concept  theory,  some  of  the  implications  of  self-concept  theory 
for  educational  organization  and  instruction,  and  possible  implications 
for  teacher  education. 

The  Effects  of  School  Entrance  on  a  Child's  Self-Concept 

When  a  child  enters  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  he  has 
already  developed  a  fairly  stable  concept  of  himself  relative  to  a 
limited  number  of  situations.  According  to  Allport  (1961)  and  Jersild 
(1952) ,  he  has  developed  body  awareness  and  a  rather  definite  idea  of 
his  physical  characteristics.  He  also  has  a  limited  idea  of  his  own 
abilities.  The  child's  concept  of  his  ability  will  be  the  result  of 
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two  kinds  of  experiences:  the  kinds  of  encounters  he  has  had  with  the 
physical  world  and  the  types  of  evaluative  reactions  of  others  which  he 
has  observed  in  relation  to  these  encounters.  Both  the  child's  actual 
abilities  and  the  concept  he  holds  of  his  own  abilities  will  be  limited 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  been  restricted  in  exploratory  activities  in 
his  early  years.  For  example,  the  child  who  has  been  restricted  in 
climbing  activities  (perhaps  due  to  parental  fear  of  injuries  to  the 
child)  will  not  only  be  limited  in  his  ability  to  climb,  but  will  also 

have  a  limited  concept  of  his  climbing  ability.  He  may  only  have  devel¬ 

oped  a  fear  of  or  negative  attitude  toward  these  activities. 

The  child  has  developed  a  sense  of  identity  before  he  enters 

school.  That  is,  he  realizes  from  day  to  day  that  he  is  the  same  indivi¬ 

dual  and  is  separate  from  other  individuals.  However,  his  sense  of 
identity  is  variable  and  uncertain.  He  will  often  play  at  being  another 
identity,  or  play  at  being  an  object.  Through  role  playing  his  sense 
of  identity  will  become  stronger  or  more  stable. 

By  the  time  a  child  enters  school  his  language  ability  should  be 
fairly  well  developed.  He  will  be  using  personal  pronouns  correctly  and 
will  have  at  his  command  several  general  adjectives  which  he  can  use  to 
describe  himself  and  his  feelings.  For  the  previous  three  years  of  the 
child's  life,  language  has  served  to  label  his  self-perceptions  and  to 
focus  his  thinking  on  his  feelings  thus  leading  to  more  acute  self¬ 
perception  . 

Through  interaction  with  others,  the  pre-school  child  has  devel- 
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oped  attitudes  toward  himself,  some  of  which  may  be  quite  well  estab¬ 
lished,,  Swartz  (1967)  says  that  the  children  in  her  study  exhibited 
fairly  stable  personality  patterns  by  the  age  of  five,  and  Woolner  (1967) 
states  that  five  year  olds  not  only  have  developed  self-attitudes  but 
can  express  these  attitudes. 

A  child’s  concept  of  himself  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  life.  However,  school  provides  many  new  avenues  for 
further  development  of  the  self.  When  he  enters  school,  the  child  has 
very  little  idea  of  himself  in  relation  to  school.  He  has  a  limited 
concept  of  what  his  role  as  a  student  will  be  and  has  very  little  idea 
of  himself  in  relation  to  that  role.  The  concepts  and  attitudes  he  does 
hold  of  school  are  largely  the  result  of  the  comments  and  reactions  of 
his  parents  and  siblings  rather  than  the  result  of  first  hand  experi¬ 
ences.  Mistaken  concepts  of  the  role  of  a  student  can  result  from  the 
child’s  misinterpretation  of  the  comments  of  others.  A  pre-schooler 
of  the  writer's  acquaintance  showed  a  reluctance  to  begin  school.  When 
asked  why,  this  child  replied  that  he  could  not  go  to  school  because 
he  could  not  read  or  write.  He  had  developed  an  idea  of  a  student's 
role,  and  he  could  clearly  see  that  he  did  not  'measure  up'  to  what  he 
thought  would  be  expected  of  him. 

The  pre-school  child  has  not  developed  a  concept  of  himself  in 
relation  to  his  peers  in  a  school  situation.  That  is,  he  does  not  as 
yet  think  of  himself  as  'best'  in  the  classroom,  or  'third  best'  in 


arithmetic . 
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Nor  has  he  a  concept  of  himself  in  relation  to  ’academic*  studies 
for  he  has  little  idea  what  constitutes  these  studies.  He  is  not  able 
to  conceive  of  himself  as  ’good’  at  arithmetic  or  as  'a  poor  speller’ 
because  he  has  not  yet  grappled  with  arithmetic  or  spelling  as  academic 
disciplines . 

Within  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  and  during  the  first  year  of 
school,  the  child  develops  many  of  the  concepts  described  above.  Not 
only  will  he  develop  a  concept  of  a  student's  role,  but  he  will  develop 
a  concept  of  how  well  he  fits  that  role.  From  the  first  day  of  school, 
the  child  begins  to  learn  the  restrictions,  liberties  and  activities 
which  are  to  be  part  of  his  role  as  a  student.  Through  interaction  with 
his  peers  and  with  an  evaluative  adult  he  will  develop  a  concept  of  how 
well  he  plays  that  role.  Certainly  the  experiences  he  has  had  prior  to 
entering  school  will  affect  how  well  he  will  play  the  student  role;  but 
equally  important  in  the  development  of  his  self-concept  as  a  student 
will  be  the  experiences  he  has  in  his  first  year  of  school. 

In  examining  the  child's  developing  concept  of  himself  as  a 
student,  two  questions  must  be  considered: 

1.  What  is  the  role  of  a  student?  What  are  the  expectations  of 
the  school  which  the  child  faces? 

2.  How  can  a  child  best  learn  about  and  accept  himself  in 
relation  to  that  role? 

Self-Concept  Theory:  Its  Influence  on  Role  Definition 

Though  recent  changes  in  education  have  required  a  redefinition 
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of  teacher-pupil  roles,  many  of  the  traditional  role  expectations  are 
still  held.  Traditionally,  the  teacher  has  been  thought  of  as  one  who 
imparts  knowledge,  while  the  student’s  role  was  to  accept  and  learn 
what  the  teacher  taught.  Mas  low  (1968)  feels  that  this  model  of 
education  is  still  held  by  many: 

I  believe  this  is  the  model  of  education  we  all  have  tucked  away  in 
the  back  of  our  heads  ....  In  this  model  the  teacher  is  the 
active  one  who  teaches  a  passive  person  who  gets  shaped  and  taught 
and  who  is  given  something  which  he  then  accumulates  and  which  he 
may  then  lose  or  retain,  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  inital 
doctrination  process,  and  of  his  own  accumulation-of-f act  process 
(p.  691). 

Maslow  says  that  90%  of  learning  theory  deals  with  learning  within  this 
traditional  model  of  education.  He  states  that  this  kind  of  model 
"reflects  the  goals  of  the  teacher  and  ignores  the  values  and  ends  of 
the  learner  himself  (p.  691)." 

People  who  are  concerned  with  education  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  the  model  of  education  described  by  Maslow  does  not  provide 
for  the  kinds  of  learning  desired  for  students  today.  In  a  child’s 
early  education,  much  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  active  discovery 
by  the  pupil.  Discovery  learning  requires  that  the  student’s  role  be 
more  active,  and  that  the  teacher’s  role  be  more  passive.  The  once 
rigid  body  of  knowledge  is  becoming  much  more  flexible,  and  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  structure  of  the  knowledge  and  the  child's 
approach  to  discovering  that  structure.  However,  even  within  the 
’discovery  learning’  model  of  education,  the  emphasis  is  on  what 
Maslow  describes  as  ’extrinsic'  learning.  His  definitions  of  ’extrinsic’ 
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and  'intrinsic1  learning  need  examining  before  their  implications  for 
role  definition  can  be  made  clear. 

Maslow  (1968)  describes  two  types  of  learning:  extrinsic 

learning,  which  is  learning  about  the  world  and  how  it  behaves;  and 

intrinsic  learning,  which  is  learning  about  one's  self,  about  one's 

thoughts,  reactions,  and  feelings.  He  says  that  intrinsic  learning 

"unfortunately  happens  more  often  outside  the  classroom  than  inside 

(p.  691)",  and  happens  as  the  result  of  the  great  learning  experiences 

of  our  lives.  Through  these  experiences  we  discover  our  identity. 

These  are  experiences  in  which  we  learn  who  we  are,  what  we  love, 
what  we  hate,  what  we  value,  what  we  are  committed  to,  what  makes 
us  feel  anxious,  what  makes  us  feel  depressed,  what  makes  us  feel 
happy,  what  makes  us  feel  great  joy  (p.  692). 

This,  he  says,  is  learning  to  be  a  person  and  is  much  more  basic  than 

any  extrinsic  learning. 

The  task  of  the  school  involves  both  kinds  of  learning.  However, 
the  more  important  of  the  two  is  intrinsic  learning.  This  is  so  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  intrinsic  learning  will  affect  what  other  learning 
takes  place.  The  child's  motivation,  the  ideas  he  absorbs,  which  experi¬ 
ences  he  avoids,  all  these  aspects  of  extrinsic  learning  will  be  affected 
by  what  a  child  is  and  what  he  thinks  he  is.  Maslow  says  that  extrinsic 
learning  is  much  more  effective  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  who  knows 
himself : 

.  .  .  The  more  extrinsic  learnings  are  far  more  useful,  and  far 
more  effective  if  based  on  a  sound  identity,  that  is,  if  done  by  a 
person  who  knows  what  he  wants,  knows  what  he  is,  and  where  he  is 
going,  and  what  his  ends  are  .  .  .  (p.  293). 
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Secondly,  what  a  child  knows  about  himself  will  influence  which 
goals  he  sets  for  himself  and  how  he  chooses  to  achieve  them.  Better 
self-understanding  will  lead  to  the  setting  of  realistic  goals,  goals 
which  are  within  reach. 

Mas  low  says  that  acceptance  of  these  principles  leads  to  a  much 

different  picture  of  the  good  teacher  and  his  functions. 

In  the  first  place,  unlike  the  current  model  of  teacher  as 
lecturer,  conditioner,  reinforcer,  and  boss,  the  Taoist  helper 
or  teacher  is  receptive  rather  than  intrusive  (p.  693). 

The  teacher’s  main  concern  is  discovering  the  child’s  capabilities, 
helping  the  child  come  to  know  more  about  his  own  capabilities,  and 
helping  him  to  build  on  strengths  and  overcome  weaknesses.  The  child's 
role  is  to  learn  more  about  himself,  particularly  about  himself  as  a 
’rational  coper’.  The  traditional  roles  of  the  active  teacher  and  pas¬ 
sive  pupil  have  been  somewhat  reversed:  the  child  is  the  active  element 
and  the  teacher  becomes  much  more  passive,  a  role  which  demands  that 
he  learn  more  about  the  child  and  arrange  learning  situations  such  that 
the  child  may  learn  more  about  himself. 

Acceptance  of  this  role  change  means  acceptance  of  changes  in 
classroom  organization  and  teaching  methodologies.  The  organization  for 
education  must  be  such  that  it  provides  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  learn  about  the  child,  and  for  the  child  to  learn  about  him¬ 


self  . 
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Influence  of  Role  Definition  on  Organization  for  Learning 

How  can  the  child  best  learn  what  his  role  as  a  student  is?  All 
the  activities  of  the  school  must  be  oriented  toward  providing  the 
student  with  a  very  clear  definition  of  his  role.  He  must  learn  that: 

1,  he,  as  a  learner  and  person,  is  more  important  than  the 
factual  information  he  is  learning, 

2,  all  students  have  different  capabilities  and  that  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  task  is  to  discover  his  own  capabilities  and  how  to  develop 
them, 

3,  the  teacher  is  a  helper,  consultant  and  guide  whose  prime 
purpose  is  to  aid  the  child  in  his  task  as  a  pupil, 

A  child  will  very  quickly  learn  the  role  he  is  expected  to  play. 
Over  the  period  of  his  first  school  year  he  will  develop  attitudes 
toward  himself  in  relation  to  his  role.  The  organization  of 
activities  in  the  classroom  must  reflect  the  nature  of  the  student's 
role  in  such  a  way  that  the  role  definition  is  very  clear. 

Feedback  in  the  classroom.  The  feedback  by  which  a  child  learns 
about  himself  in  relation  to  his  role  comes  from  many  sources:  his 
teacher,  his  peers,  and  from  himself  as  he  learns  more  about  his  own 
goals,  feelings,  and  desires. 

The  teacher  is  a  'significant  other'  in  the  child's  first  school 
year,  and  as  such  his  evaluative  reactions  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  child's  growing  self-concept.  Consistent  negative  reactions  toxvard 
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the  child’s  ability  can  influence  the  development  of  negative  attitudes 
in  the  child  which  might  affect  the  rest  of  his  school  career.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  teacher  must  not  make  the  error  of  always  providing 
positive  feedback,  for  if  the  child  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  under¬ 
standing  of  himself,  then  the  feedback  must,  above  all,  be  factual 
(Barrett,  1968). 

The  feedback  provided  by  a  teacher  will  depend  on  the  model  of 
education  which  he  holds.  The  teacher  who  accepts  the  roles  outlined 
by  Maslow  will  be  concerned  with  the  child's  ability  to  learn  about 
himself,  about  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Thus,  the  feedback 
provided  by  this  teacher  will  necessarily  be: 

1.  factual  and  specific,  but  not  harsh  or  threatening  (Barrett, 

1968) . 

2.  positive  in  outlook 

3.  in  the  form  of  ’deciding  together'  rather  than  teacher-given 

reward  and  punishment 

4.  different  for  each  child,  depending  on  his  unique  characteris¬ 
tics  . 

The  child’s  peers,  who  are  becoming  more  important  factors  in 
his  self-evaluation,  will  be  quite  aware  of  their  teacher's  attitudes. 

The  teacher’s  attitude  of  acceptance  of  each  child’s  unique  character¬ 
istics  will  influence  the  children's  acceptance  of  one  another.  And,  if 
theory  proves  fact,  as  each  child  comes  to  know  and  accept  himself,  he 
will  necessarily  become  more  accepting  of  others.  Comparison  of  one 
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pupil  with  another  will  be  in  terms  of  likenesses  and  differences  rather 
than  in  terms  of  'better  than'  or  'poorer  than'. 


Classroom  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  generated  in  a  classroom 

organized  for  self-learning  is  one  of  factual  acceptance.  Maslow  (1968) 

says  that  to  create  this  atmosphere  the  teacher  must: 

.  .  .  Accept  the  person  and  help  him  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  person 
he  is  already.  What  is  his  style,  what  are  his  aptitudes,  what  is 
he  good  for,  not  good  for,  what  can  we  build  upon,  what  are  his  good 
raw  materials,  his  good  potentialities?  We  would  be  non- threatening 
and  supply  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  of  the  child's  nature  which 
reduces  fear,  anxiety  and  defense  to  the  minimum  possible  (p.  693). 

He  says  that  there  is  evidence  now  that  this  kind  of  atmosphere 

'...  .  Brings  the  child  out',  permits  him  to  express  and  to  act,  to 
experiment,  and  even  to  make  mistakes.  Suitable  feedback  at  this 
point  .  .  .  then  helps  the  child  to  discover  what  he  is  (p.  693). 


Organization  for  extrinsic  learning.  Not  only  will  the  classroom 
be  organized  to  provide  an  encouraging,  accepting  atmosphere,  but  the 
organization  of  the  extrinsic  learning  experiences  will  reflect  the  goal 
of  aiding  the  child  to  discover  himself.  Extrinsic  learning  experiences 
will  provide  the  child  with  the  tools  he  will  need  throughout  life,  and 
will  be  the  vehicle  through  which  he  comes  to  know  himself.  So  much 
could  be  said  about  the  structuring  of  the  specific  subject  areas,  the 
books  to  use,  the  means  of  evaluation  and  so  on.  Indeed,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  these  topics.  Whatever  the  materials  used,  or  the 
subject  areas  chosen  for  study,  or  the  particular  organization  of  teaching 
staff,  it  seems  that  if  the  child  is  to  learn  to  know  and  accept  himself, 
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the  teacher's  approach  to  the  organization  of  extrinsic  learning  experi¬ 
ences  would  follow  some  basic  principles. 

The  uniqueness  of  each  individual  is  a  basic  principle  which,  if 
accepted  by  the  teacher,  will  have  considerable  impact  for  classroom 
organization.  It  will  mean  that  first  the  teacher  must  know  what  the 
child's  unique  characteristics  are:  what  are  his  abilities,  what  are 
his  needs,  what  are  his  interests.  Based  on  this  knowledge,  the  teacher 
will  arrange  learning  experiences  which  will  provide  for  the  needs  and 
interests  of  each  child,  A  wide  variety  of  materials  will  provide  for 
a  number  of  ways  of  grappling  with  concepts.  The  children  will  each 
proceed  at  individual  rates  and  thus  will  be  at  a  variety  of  levels 
in  their  learning.  No  child  will  have  to  keep  pace  with  another  in 
terms  of  the  rate  at  which  he  progresses.  The  materials  provided  will 
induce  maximum  extension  of  each  child's  capabilities  and  interests.  In 
many  ways  the  rate  at  which  a  child  progresses  and  the  means  by  which  he 
confronts  problems  will  be  determined  by  himself  with  the  guidance  and 
aid  of  the  teacher.  The  activities  of  the  child  will  not  be  random  but 
will  be  goal  directed.  The  means  which  the  child  chooses  will  reflect 
his  goals  rather  than  the  teacher's. 

Evaluation  of  progress  will  depend  on  each  child's  unique  charac¬ 
teristics  rather  than  on  his  rank  in  the  group.  The  evaluation  will 
depend  on  how  the  child  is  progressing  in  relation  to  his  own  goals, 
his  own  needs,  his  own  capabilities. 

The  role  of  language  in  this  process  of  learning  about  one's 
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self  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  organization  described  above,  language 
serves  three  principle  purposes: 

1.  It  provides  the  child  with  the  means  for  learning  about  himself 
and  his  world, 

2.  It  provides  the  teacher  with  the  means  for  learning  about  the 
child  and  for  aiding  the  child  in  learning  about  himself. 

3.  It  provides  the  child  with  the  means  for  learning  about 
other  children. 

Many  claim  that  language  is  the  only  means  by  which  an  individual 
may  become  conscious  of  his  own  characteristics  (Rogers  1951;  Mead,  1956). 
Certainly,  the  child’s  descriptions  of  himself  and  his  feelings  enable 
others  to  learn  about  him,  and  very  likely  make  his  own  feelings  explicit 
to  himself.  These  kinds  of  verbal  self-evaluations  will  be  very  personal. 
The  language  the  child  uses  will  be  his  own  personal  expression  which 
must  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  such. 

Both  varieties  of  classroom  activities  and  discussions  of  self¬ 
feelings  provide  the  child  with  the  means  for  self-extension.  If  maxi¬ 
mum  extension  is  to  be  achieved,  the  activities  and  discussions  will 
take  place  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Large  group  activities  provide  a 
setting  in  which  the  child  may  consider  his  own  actions  in  relation  to 
a  large  number  of  other  unique  individuals.  Interaction  at  a  more 
personal  level  can  take  place  in  smaller  groups  where  children  can 
communicate  their  ideas,  plan  together  with  others,  consider  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  come  to  know  more  about  themselves  and  their  reactions  to 
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others.  Individual  activities  provide  the  child  with  opportunities  to 
develop  and  progress  in  his  own  direction.  These  individual  encounters 
can  often  become  the  focus  of  small  group  discussion  and  evaluation. 
Interaction  with  the  teacher  on  a  one-to-one  basis  gives  the  child  the 
opportunity  to  seek  guidance,  or  direction. 

The  variety  of  activities,  group  encounters,  and  language 
activities  may  all  lead  to  extension  in  self-knowledge  and  acceptance. 

The  organization  required  to  provide  these  activities  could  be  of 
various  sorts.  Perhaps  a  team  of  teachers  working  with  a  large  group 
of  children  would  provide  these  kinds  of  activities.  Perhaps  indivi¬ 
dualized  programs  within  a  self-contained  classroom  would  be  most 
beneficial.  Whatever  the  specific  organization,  the  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  child  must  be  considered,  and  maximum  opportunity  must 
be  provided  for  the  child’s  realization  of  his  own  uniqueness. 

Implications  for  Teacher  Education 

The  model  of  education  and  the  pupil- teacher  roles  described  above 
demand  a  great  deal  on  the  part  of  a  teacher.  He  must  constantly  eval-. 
uate  his  pupils,  their  progress,  the  effectiveness  of  classroon  activi¬ 
ties,  and  his  own  activities  as  a  teacher.  What  sort  of  professional 
training  must  a  teacher  have  to  prepare  him  for  the  complex  and  difficult 
tadcs  which  this  kind  of  teaching  entails? 

Professional  teacher  training  must  prepare  a  teacher  in  four 


areas : 
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1.  In  acceptance  of  his  role.  Because  many  teachers  come  from 
traditional  educational  backgrounds,  the  model  of  education  which 
they  accept  will  likely  be  traditional  in  style.  The  roles  they 
envision  will  be  very  similar  to  that  described  earlier  as 
'traditional'.  Thus,  a  major  task  for  institutions  of  teacher 
education  will  be  in  definition  or  redefinition  of  the  teacher 
role . 

2.  In  knowledge  of  children.  Opportunities  must  be  provided 
for  first  hand  experiences  with  children  so  that  a  teacher  may 
realize  what  the  phrase  'individual  differences'  means.  Reading 
about  the  uniqueness  of  each  child  will  not  necessarily  lead  to 
an  appreciation  of  that  uniqueness.  True  appreciation  can  only 
come  through  experiences  with  children  under  the  guidance  of  an 
accepting  teacher. 

3.  In  knowledge  of  the  learning  process.  The  behavioristic 
learning  model  of  which  Maslow  is  so  critical  will  no  longer  be 
the  main . learning  model  studied  by  teachers.  If  they  are  to  aid 
the  child  to  know  and  accept  himself,  teachers  must  have  an 
understanding  of  how  a  child  learns  attitudes  and  values,  how 

he  learns  about  himself,  and,  in  short,  must  understand  the 
factors  which  influence  the  development  of  a  self-concept. 

4.  In  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  subject  matter.  Because 
extrinsic  learning  is  important  not  only  for  its  'tool'  value 
but  because  it  is  the  vehicle  for  much  intrinsic  learning, 
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teachers  must  have  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  structure  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  organize  learning  experiences  which  will  provide  a 
variety  of  avenues  by  which  children  may  learn.  Whether  one 
teacher  can  prepare  himself  in  all  subject  areas  is  doubtful. 
Elementary  school  specialists  and  teams  of  teachers  are  two 
possibilities  for  overcoming  the  problem.  The  success  of  these 
two  solutions  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  teacher's  knowledge  of  himself  and  acceptance!  of  himself  and 
his  role  may  be  an  important  factor  for  consideration.  It  would  appear 
that  self-acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  lead  to  acceptance 
of  the  children  which  was  described  earlier  as  a  very  important  part  of 
the  self-learning  model  of  education.  Can  self-acceptance  be  taught  at 
the  college  level  or  should  this  become  one  of  the  criteria  for  entrance 
into  teacher  education  programs?  Are  there  certain  personality  charac¬ 
teristics  which  enable  one  person  to  develop  self-acceptance  and  another 
not?  Can  encounter  groups,  or  sensitivity  training,  or  tutorial  classes 
enable  growth  toward  self-acceptance  and  a  healthy  self-concept?  We  do 
not  as  yet  have  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Summary 

Schools  are  involved  in  providing  two  kinds  of  educational  experi 
ences :  extrinsic  learning  experiences,  which  presently  take  up  the 

majority  of  the  learning  day;  and  intrinsic  learning  experiences,  which 
may  be  incidentally  rather  than  purposefully  provided  for. 
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By  far  the  more  important  of  these  two  kinds  of  learning  is 
intrinsic  learning  or  learning  about  the  self.  What  a  child  knows  and 
accepts  about  himself,  in  other  words  his  self-concept,  will  influence 
the  extrinsic  learning  which  takes  place  and  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  direction  which  his  life  takes. 

Accepting  that  intrinsic  learning  is  the  major  goal  of  the  school 
will  affect  educational  organization  in  many  ways: 

1.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  first  year  of  a  child's  school 
career  because  of  its  impact  on  the  development  of  self-attitudes 
which  will  persist  throughout  his  school  life. 

2.  The  definition  of  teacher — pupil  roles  will  change  considerably. 
The  teacher  will  become  the  learner,  the  guide,  the  listener,  and 
the  pupil  will  become  the  active  element  in  the  learning  process. 

3.  Evaluative  procedures  will  no  longer  be  rigid.  Feedback  will 
be  factual,  and  will  take  place  in  an  accepting,  non- threatening 
atmosphere . 

4.  Extrinsic  learning  situations  will  be  organized  to  meet 
individual  needs  and  provide  for  maximum  self-learning. 

5.  Teacher  training  institutions  will  place  emphasis  on  the  child, 
on  the  teacher's  self-knowledge  and  acceptance  and  on  the  new  role 
definitions  and  new  goals  of  the  school. 

Before  these  kinds  of  changes  come  about,  two  things  are  needed. 

The  first  is  a  verification  of  the  self-concept  theories  outlined 
previously,  and  the  second  is  experimentation  with  methodology  and 
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organization  at  all  levels  of  education,  from  kindergarten  through  col¬ 
lege. 

The  study  of  the  self-concept — its  nature,  its  growth,  and  its 
effects  on  behavior — coupled  with  the  desire  to  aid  children  in  coming 
to  know  and  accept  themselves  will  change  the  whole  concept  of  education 
today . 
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